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CHAPTER III. 

T)EFORE the next Sunday came round, young 
•^ Esther Wylde and her admirer had met again 
(accidentally, indeed, on her part), and the ac- 
quaintance had made a very decided advance. She 
had been sent, as was not unfrequently the case, 
late in the evening with a message to her step- 
mother's relations in the High Street, and encoun- 
tered him almost as she was leaving her own door. 
He stopped at once on seeing her. 

" Do you know I was more than half inclined 
to call and inquire about you," he said, taking her 
shy and half reluctant hand. " I quite expected 
to hear you were laid up after that wetting." 

"Oh! I'm stronger than you think for," she 
replied, with a half amused, half timid smile; "I'm 
constantly out in the wet, and get no hurt." Then, 
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thinking such a speech sounded too much like an 
attempt to detract from the usefulness of his pre- 
sent, she hastily added, *' But now I never need 
get wet at all, thanks to you." 

A short conversation followed, as thev stood 
there together, till at last, finding she was bound 
to the High Street, he asked leave to accompany 
her there. It was too dark for any one to recog- 
nise them, he urged ; too dark in fact for her pro- 
perly to go so far alone, at least in his opinion. 
Under the circumstances, she thought she could 
hardly refuse him, so they walked on together, 
talking as they went ; and, before they separated 
that night, he had not only elicited from her many 
particulars respecting her home-life and troubles, 
but had contrived to inspire the simple creature 
with a feeling of decided confidence in him and 
his sympathy. 

He was not in his former place on the following 
Sunday ; but her quick eyes espied him in a distant 
corner, whence he could command a perfect view 
of her pew, without being himself conspicuous. 
She felt grateful to him for this forbearance. 
Above all things she dreaded attracting the notice 
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of the BlatcheSy whose fears, as regarded her at 
present, all pointed in the direction of Mike. But 
as she was re-entering her own door, she caught 
one glimpse of his tall form at the further end of 
the street. No one else perceived him, she was 
sure ; but she knew — she felt that he had followed 
her from church, and was intently regarding her. 

Truth compels me to own that, duiing the next 
fortnight, Esther thought much more than was 
good for her of the tall handsome stranger ; and 
not only thought of, but met him repeatedly. 
These meetings were not indeed the result of pre- 
concerted arrangement, but rather of a kind of 
tacit agreement between the two, which made each 
take especial care to be at certain places at certain 
times, in the almost sure hope of finding the other 
there. On these occasions, however, Mr. Anderson 
(he had told her his name now) never uttered a 
word of love. He had good reasons for resisting 
all such inclinations, if he had them. He confined 
himself to general assurances of interest — to kindly 
sympathy and good advice; and she, innocent and 
friendless, was only too glad to open her sore heart 
to one who seemed not only so compassionate, but 
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so excellent. He was indeed a man well calcu- 
lated to disarm suspicion and inspire confidence. 
Never in this world was manner more plausible 
than his — never was heart more corrupt. 

Once indeed, and once only, they had met by 
appointment, on the evening previous to her de- 
parture from Westanger, to say a last farewell; 
and he had then presented her, all blushing and 
grateful as she was, with a roll of brown silk of a 
soft shiny texture, to make a Sunday dress which 
should remind her of him. Then they had parted ; 
on her side with many tears, on his with an earnest 
prolonged pressure of the hand, a few words of 
serious counsel, and an injunction to write him 
word how she got on in her new situation. Of 
their meeting again not a syllable was said. He 
had told her he was on the eve of returning to 
London, to prosecute his studies at the Koyal 
Academy, and that was the amount of what she 
knew concerning him. That she should never, 
never forget him, she was only too conscious ; his 
gifts would be her dearest treasures — his kindness 
her sweetest recollection ; but whether she should 
ever look upon his face again in this world, she 
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knew not. Alas! where was the use of thinking 
of one so great — so infinitely above her? So she 
spent her first weary days in Pendleton, and no 
inconsiderable portion of her nights, in resolutely 
determining to think of him no more. 

But she did not forget that she had promised to 
write to him ; and after no end of consideration 
and puzzling over a dictionary, and correcting 
and re-correcting, the following letter was fairly 
written out in her best hand, and consigned to the 
post : 

"Esther Wylde's humble duty to Mr. Anderson, 
and as you was so very kind, sir, as wish me write, 
I trouble you with these Lines, hoping they will 
find you in good health as they Leaves me at 
present. Mrs. and Miss Pewtress is very kind to 
a motherless girl, but the new place seem very 
Strange, and so many oflScers a-coming and a-going 
all day ; and I Misses f ather^s dear face Dreadful. 
Sir, I return you humble thanks for all favors, and 
The umberella is the Greatest of Comforts, and 
Am in hopes to have my Beautiful silk Ready by 
next Sunday Divine Service, which I'm sorry to 
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say I only Goes in the afternoons here, Mrs. 
Pewtress expecting me to see to Mary, that's the 
maid, in The forenoon in her absence. Sir, I 
Hope you'll be so Good as Overlook all Faults, 
which I'm but a Poor Scholar for to write to such 
a Grand Gentleman. 

'^ From your Grateful, humble servant, 

" Esther Wylde." 

" P.S. I don't forget all your good advice to a 
Poor girl in my Daily Prayers." 

Not quite three weeks after this letter had been 
dispatched, as Esther was one morning listlessly 
tying up a parcel from which she had just been 
serving a customer, a secret consciousness of some- 
thing unusual — unexplained — nearly affecting her- 
self, caused the blood to rush tumultuously to her 
heart. 

Who has not experienced such mysterious sym- 
pathies, when, through some hidden rapport, 
incomprehensible to our finite faculties, we feel, as 
it were, in every fibre of our being, the suffering, 
perhaps the mental disturbance, or immediate 
vicinity of some one very dear. 
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In the present case, Esther^s Instinct had not de- 
ceived her. There, at the further end of the shop, 
quietly examining some gloves handed to him by 
Mrs. Pewtress, stood Mr. Anderson. 

For a moment the girl felt as if she should 
choke. It was fortunate for her that her late cus- 
tomer had departed — ^a starch old maiden with all 
her wits about her, and all on the look-out for 
fraud or inattention. Esther would have been 
little able to serve this lady properly, or add up 
the various items of her account. The sudden 
sight of that well-remembered face was enough to 
bewilder evely faculty — set every pulse in her frame 
wildly careering. But she had ample time to 
recover her self-possession, and to become aware 
that, although he saw her perfectly, he had not 
the smallest intention of seeming to do so. 
Carelessly his eyes wandered round to the place 
where she stood, only to be withdrawn again before 
he had even time to perceive the look of delighted 
recognition that lit up hers. There he stood, 
apparently absorbed in the important operation of 
drawmg on the gloves, whilst lean, sharp-eyed Mrs. 
Pewtress was choosing out other pairs to offer him. 
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and dropping every now and then a little simpering 
remark by way of civility. 

It seemed as if the wearisome process would 
never come to a close. It did so at last, however ; 
though, after all the talking and trying, he had 
only chosen three pair. If those wore well, he 
remarked, he should soon come back for more ; 
and so saying, he loungingly sauntered out of the 
shop. 

Not, however, without a look. One glance at the 
fluttering Esther, rapid as lightning, had shot from 
his eloquent eyes, and it had told her that his 
kindness and interest in her had undergone no 
change. 

How she lived on that look for days after- 
wards ! 

It was one of the regulations of the admirable 
Mrs. Pewtress, that her young shop-assistant 
should remain at home on Sunday mornings to 
see that the maid-of-all-work did not devote 
both her time, and the cold meat of the establish- 
ment, to the entertainment of some personal 
follower, a practice at one time largely indulged 
in by a former domestic. Esther had the strict- 
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est orders to answer the door-bell herself; but 
as no prohibition had been issued respecting her 
own followers, it will hardly be thought surprising 
that when a touch — the gentlest touch in the 
world — of the bell was heard on the ensuing Sun- 
day, she should run, all breathless and palpitat- 
ing, to see who it was, and seeing, should admit, 
without too great difficulty, a certain tall gentleman 
not altogether unknown to her. 

Alas ! her delight at beholding that friend again 
betrayed itself only too clearly in eyes, and cheeks, 
and voice, as well as in the tremor that agitated her 
slender frame. And when she learnt from his 
own lips, whispered, too, with that insinuating 
tenderness so irresistible in him, that it was for her 
sake, and her sake alone, he had sought this town 
— that he found he could not exist longer without 
seeing his little Esther — ^it may be imagined what 
were the feelings of the unsophisticated girl, who, 
for a long while past, had not known the language 
of kindness — never before, that of love. Her whole 
simple heart bowed itself down before this noblest 
of all created beings ; her glowing eyes told him 
all too plainly the tenderness, the admiration he 
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inspired. That he, so grand, so perfect, should 
deign to bestow a thought on her — should even care 
for her sufficiently to alter his very plans on her 
account— ^was it not the most incomprehensible 
goodness ? Had the world ever beheld such a man 
before f 

So, hand in hand, the two sat down together in 
the little close parlour behind the shop — how well 
remembered in after-days ! — to her invested with 
a charm no other place on earth possessed ; to him 
how unutterably sordid, stufiFy, and repugnant in 
everything it contained (save one) ; from the vile 
daubs on either side of the fireplace, portraits of 

Mrs. P in a turban, and her deceased husband 

in a green coat and brass buttons, to the square 
table, with its worn and greasy cover, on which 
the family shared their daily meals, and the dirty 
window, overlooking the yet dirtier back-yard. 
There, in that cabin-like parlour, redolent of 
odours peculiar to places where the number of 
occupants is out of all proportion to the space, 
those two sat together, lovers now — for did not 
each know the other loved? He had admitted 
himself unable to forget her, even in busy, brilliant 
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London ; and she — had she ever ceased to think 
of him since they parted at Westangerl — 
she smiled up at him a lovely smile as she 
asked this question, and that smile was its best 
reply. 

" See, sir," she cried, a few moments after — 
"see your beautiful gift." And she rose, the 
better to display the brown silk dress that fell in 
soft shiny folds around her slight form. " I always 
wear it on Sundays; and I took such pains to make 
it well. I hoped you might see it some day, and 
be pleased at the fit. Such a beauty as it is, too ! 
— the first silk gown I ever had !" 

" Sweet Esther, in my eyes it fits you to perfec- 
tion. But there must be a new bonnet to match ; 
you must choose one to-morrow, and it must be ray 
gift." 

" Oh ! sir, I don't like '' 

*' Well ! you don't like what f You are not go- 
ing to make the same fuss you did at Westanger 
about the umbrella? I thought you were no 
longer afraid of me ; I thought you considered me 
as a— a friend." 

A friend ! Was he indeed one to that helpless. 
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unsaspectiDg creature 1 Was he meaning to be a 
friend to Esther Wylde f 

"Oh I so I do, sir," she eagerly exclaimed. 
Above all things she feared appearing to him un- 
grateful. " You are the kindest, the best friend 
ever motherless girl had. Only I don't like to — to 
make you spend so much on me ; that's all." 

He had winced at her words, smiting him — even 
him — with a strange reproach. He let fall her 
hand suddenly, and turned away. As he did so, 
his eye caught an open prayer-book lying on the 
table. It was well worn — almost falling to pieces. 
Half absently he took it up, and opened it. The 
church services, with her name on the fly leaf, and 
in a diflferent— evidently a child's hand — these 
words, " From dear mother on my ninth birth- 

day." 

" Yes, that is mine," she said, as his eyes still 
rested upon it— « mother's gift. I was beginning 
the Litany when your ring came, and — ^I started 
so. Something told me it was you." 

Poor innocent ! As she sat there, touching in 
her pure loveliness, her bright youth, and utter 
unconsciousness of evil, did some better impulse 
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urge him to leave her whilst he yet could I It 
would be a good . deed done, a crying sin left 
uncommitted, in the midst of a thoroughly corrupt 
life. Would he listen to conscience, not dead even 
in his seared heart? — ^when does it die in any of 
us, on this side the grave ? Would he choose the 
right path now? Had he knelt at his mother's 
knee in childish days, long, long ago, whilst still 
pure himself, and with tiny folded hands learned 
of her to pray? Did some thought of solemn 
words, addressed to a Father in heaven, entreating 
to be kept from temptation — to be delivered from 
evil — ^recur to his memory now ? 

Who can tell ? 

Ah I mothers, when you press your lips to the 
soft cheeks of your darling little ones, and stroke 
their shining hair with a love that only mothers 
know, pray for them — pray for them ! When you 
hearken to their lisping words, and note with de- 
light each little proof of increasing intelligence, 
pray in your inmost hearts for their tempted after- 
years. Pray without ceasing that a love far 
greater than your own may shield and keep those 
dear ones from the evil. And teach them to pray. 
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They may forget the words they learnt of you, and 
the love with which you taught it; but if they live, 
memory will bring back both one day, perhaps at 
a time when you little dream it, and your tender 
prayers will be answered in that hour. You may 
not live to see it, but pray on — pray on ! Such 
pious prayers are never breathed in vain. 

From that time Mr. Anderson and Esther met 
regularly on Sunday mornings. She, ever on the 
watch to admit him, easily contrived to do so with- 
out the knowledge of the servant girl, who at that 
hour was busily employed in the kitchen. Thus 
their interviews remained a profound secret to all. 
Occasionally, too, they met during the week, but 
this was comparatively rare ; for, above all things, 
he dreaded any discovery of their attachment. He 
had told her that their marriage — for, in spite of 
their disparity of position, she must be his little 
wife — must not only be performed in strictest 
privacy, but must be scrupulously concealed after- 
wards, lest his father, whose pride of family would 
be irreconcileably offended by the meanness of her 
birth and connections, should disinherit him in 
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favour of a younger and more favourite son. 

And Esther acquiesced in all. With a perfect, 
loving faith she accepted his decisions. The pos- 
sibility that he could deceive in any one particular 
never for a moment crossed her mind. He was 
too great, too good, to be capable of even a wrong 
thought. And that he should raise her — even her 
— ^humble and ignorant as she was, to a station so 
exalted, was, after all, only in keeping with the 
conception she had formed of his grand nature. 
Had he not stooped to her from the first, with a 
gracious and most tender condescension f — proving 
his devotion in a thousand ways, every time they 
Iiad met f Had he not promised to instruct her, 
that she might be rendered more worthy of the 
resplendent position she was to occupy ? If any- 
one could teach her to be worthy of him, it would 
be himself f Humble as she was, he was powerful 
enough to make even her his equal. 

Esther had a remarkable simplicity of character, 
partly inherent in her nature, partly the result of 
her bringing up. From childhood she had been 
carefully kept from all contact with evil, and even 
from the doubtful influences of school. Her mo- 
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therms restraint had been strict almost to severity ; 
Mary, in succeeding to that mothei^s authority, 
had followed both her principles and rules ; and 
the spinster aunt had been the most relentlessly rigid , 
of the three. Thus carefully watched on all sides, 
Esther had not only hitherto escaped the snares to 
which her sirjigular loveliness might have exposed 
her, but even the knowledge of such ; and, in fact, 
was scarcely aware of the extent of her own attrac- 
tions. 

Now, Mr. Anderson, quick-sighted and ex- 
perienced, had rightly read her transparent cha- 
racter from the first. He saw that she was as 
virtuous as she was unsuspicious of evil ; and that 
from a thought of what she knew to be wrong she 
would shrink with horror and aflfright. She had 
her pride, after her own fashion — the pride to 
which she had been accustomed from childhood. 
Her father could trace his family back for many 
generations, and was wont to boast that no 
honester race ever existed than the Wyldes ; her 
mother could point with equal satisfaction to her 
living relations, though of forefathers she knew 
little or nothing. In short, it was clear that this 
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^irl, ignorant and unenlightened as she was, could, 
from the very nature of her character, be won by 
none but honest means. In a word, she must be 
Mr. Anderson's wife, or nothing. The question 
was, could he bring himself to pay so high a price 
for what he so dearly coveted ? 

After many struggles, he at last decided the 
point; and, having done so, made frequent 
absences from Pendleton, to effect the arrange- 
ments necessary for their marriage, and the pre- 
paration of their future home. He was poor, he 
confided to her, and could afford her only a poor 
cottage in a remote district, where she could live 
not only undiscovered, but inexpensively. It 
would be dangerous for her to accompany him to 
London, where he must reside at times for the 
study of his prof ession ; for his family lived there, 
and it was of the utmost consequence that, for a 
time at least, they should have no suspicion of a 
marriage they would cdnsider so imprudent. . She 
was content. What was there he could propose 
that would not seem happiness to her? 

During these absences his letters to her, full of 
a very real tenderness, teemed with cautions as to 

c2 
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her behaviour to the oflScers who frequented the 
place. He might have spared those. So com- 
pletely were her affections his — so entire was her 
trust in him — that the whole world might have 
sought her favour in vain. 

So one fine morning, early in June, Esther 
Wylde was found to be absent from her employer's 
shop. A short note left on her table, thanked Mrs. 
and Miss Pewtress for their indulgent kindness to 
a motherless girl, whom circumstances unavoidably 
compelled to leave them thus suddenly ; and en- 
treated that they would neither misunderstand 
nor deem her ungrateful. She was not so, she 
assured them ; and she hoped some not very distant 
day to prove it. And whilst the annoyance of 
some, and the astonishment of all, were at their 
height, and no end of surmises were afloat as to 
who could be the companion of her flight, Esther, 
having been married at a place not many hours 
distant, was far on her way towards her future 
home in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A ND now succeeded a period of enchantment 
■^-^ for Esther, such as her simple soul could 
scarcely have imagined. She found herself sud- 
denly transplanted to a cottage amid scenery the 
wild beauty of which is hardly surpassed in any 
land — summer in all its sunny luxuriance around, 
and love, first love, shedding a halo over every ob- 
ject — no sordid care for the future — not even an 
effort or an exertion to mar the delight of the un- 
accustomed idleness. She had literally nothing 
to do but to be happy, and to wonder it her own 
happiness. It was like a fairy dream, and her 
only fear was lest she should awake some day and 
find it one- 
It was no dream; Mr. Anderson's love was 
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very real ; that is, if one may apply that sacred 
term to the passion with which she had inspired 
him. He had no affections, this man ; but he had 
the keenest eye for artistic beauty. Now, Esther^s 
was the loveliness of a statue — the utmost perfec- 
tion of form and feature. She might have sat as 
a model, and gained her living by it. She had but 
little expression, indeed, beyond that of innocence ; 
she looked what she was, a child of Nature, 
simple, unconscious of her own charms. And 
when those splendid eyes were upturned to his, 
with a devotion too great for utterance — ^when that 
exquisitely-formed mouth murmured soft words 
of love, with not unfrequently a misplaced H, or 
a grammatical error, he forgot at first her lack of 
education in her perfection as a work of art, and 
gazed at her entranced, as he would have done at 
a chef-dJceuvre of Murillo or Carlo Dolce. At 
times, indeed, some unusual vulgarism would jar 
painfully upon his sensitive nerves, and set his in- 
tellectual teeth on edge ; at others, that unlucky 
consonant, added or omitted in the midst of some 
sentimental speech of hers, would strike him with 
a sudden sense of the ludicrous, and he would 
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laugh almost to tears, even whilst he caressed 
her. 

"I can't enter into your difficulties, my poor 
Esther," he would say, '* any more than I can into 
the notion of happiness without the H." 

And she would blush (she never looked lovelier 
than when that rich colour glowed in her cheeks), 
and make quite a solemn pause before the dreaded 
letter, as she exclaimed, 

" I do try so H-ard to remember them ; but 
indeed — indeed, I will try H-arder still !" 

Thus, in unbroken solitude, passed their first 
months in this romantic retreat. They had but 
one servant, a young woman of singularly reserved 
disposition, about whom Mr. Anderson had made, 
as it were, incidentally, two observations on their 
first arrival — viz : that she was a first-rate cook, 
as indeed she proved afterwards, and that she was 
the only human being to whom he had confided 
the secret of their marriage. This woman, who 
was discretion personified, did all they required, 
with the aid of a peasant boy for the rougher 
work; and did it perfectly. Her master, be it 
observed, was not a man to forego (as long as he 
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could procure them) those luxuries which had long 
been to him necessities of life. A thorough 
hon vivant, his palate must be gratified as well as 
his eye ; and love in a cottage would have had but 
slight charms for him^ had the cottage been damp 
or ill-furnished, his dinner badly cooked, or his 
wine of inferior quality. All that could minister 
to ease or comfort had been prepared by him be- 
forehand, with that wise forethought and consum- 
mate skill he always displayed in what concerned 
himself. His cook was clever, his wine first-rate ; 
no arm-chair was ever more luxuriously easy than 
that in which, after an epicurean meal, he reclined, 
smoking his handsome pipe, and gazing into the 
dark depths of Esther's loving eyes, as she crouched, 
like an Oriental slave, at his feet. From his wood- 
bined window the view was enchanting; calcu- 
lated to inspire either poet or painter ; and, as the 
latter, he was both eager and skilful. Often, more 
than half the bright summer's day would be spent 
by him in out-Joor sketching, Esther sitting ad- 
miringly by, ready to perform his bidding ; and in 
the evening he would again take up pencil or pen, 
and with a few rapid touches would note down, as 
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it were, some graceful pose of hers, some statue- 
like attitude. Their little sitting-room was full of 
such charming eaquisBes^ ^J^ng about in every 
direction, forgotten by him as soon as finished; 
but treasured up by her, as proofs of his won- 
derful genius, and, yet more, of his love. 

Ah ! that beauty of hers I She had learned to 
value it for his sake. Was it not that which had 
first attracted his notice — which now bound him 
more closely to her every day? It never occurred 
to her that beauty may fade, eyes lose their lustre, 
cheeks fall in and blanch ; and that, with the loss 
of loveliness, love itself is but too apt to disappear. 
She never thought of this. Ignorant, a very 
child in experience, she was happy in his happi- 
ness, worshiping him with a servile and credulous 
idolatry — ^feeling herself only too honoured in 
waiting upon him like the most dutiful of servants 
— ^bringing him his slippers, lighting his pipe, 
pouring out his coffee. It seemed to her only in 
accordance with the fitness of things that he 
should order her about, and she should obey him 
blindly. Was not she there for the purpose t She 
would have cleaned his boots, had he so willed it. 
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and kissed them afterwards. With a smiling 
alacrity she carried his drawing apparatus, camp- 
stool, umbrella, and all ; panting after him, as he 
lounged along, with white, ringed hands in his 
pockets, and cigar in his mouth, on the look out, 
as he said, for the picturesque. Proudly she bore 
that burden, as a dog carries his master's walking- 
stick, and wags his tail, and looks up in that 
master's face with faithful, fond eyes. She 
changed his plates at dinner, and acted as his cup- 
bearer (he never would suffer the maid in the 
room), caring nothing that her own repast was 
growing cold the while. 

And so to the end of time there will be women 
who love like this — blindly, wrong-headedly; trans- 
forming the faults of the beloved into virtues; 
refusing to recognize in their idol a spot or a 
blemish. 

If any one had pointed out to Esther that Mr. 
Anderson was selfish, she would have angrily re- 
pudiated the notion. Yet he was the incarnation 
of selfishness ; and chiefly in small things. Now, 
it is ever in these that character most surely be- 
trays itself. Many a . man may be disinterested, 
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generous even, en ffrandj who is miserably petty 
and unamiable in eveiy-day life. You and I, dear 
reader, may make noble sacrifices — very possibly 
we do — ^for our children, our friends, our princi- 
ples, but we may continue thoroughly selfish at 
heart for all that; whilst others in this world, 
unnoticed, perhaps almost unknown, are making 
rapid advances heavenwards, in proportion as they 
deny themselves continually for others. Look at 
Fanny Delaissde, for instance, who, when that 
worthless lover of hers threw her over for a 
richer bride, turned the great love of her sore 
heart on her fellow-creatures, and now scatters 
seeds of good wherever her sweet example shines. 
For, whilst nothing is more demoralising than a 
continual contact with selfishness, so assuredly is 
nothing more inspiring than the spectacle of that 
abnegation of self which marks the true Christian. 
Ask yourself, friend and reader, your sensations 
after a week's companionship with Colonel Gra- 
balle, whose motto and idol through life have been 
number one. Are you not driven to adopt a 
■similar principle in self-defence I What are your 
feelings towards the rest of your species, when he 
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ruthlessly fires at your pheasant^ or appropriates 
the last peach before the dish is offered to the lady 
next him, or commits one of those thousand 
boorisms that make him a marked man? For 
myself, I am afraid that, even whilst I dislike and 
condemn him, his gross selfishness produces some- 
thing of the like in me. "Ah!" I mentally ex- 
claim, " number one is the game I Very well — so 
be it !" And I take my time over that interesting 
murder before I hand the paper to you. You are 
in a fever to get it, I know ; but why should I 
hurry myself? — you wouldn't, in my place. And I 
look over the births and marriages, and cast a 
shrewd eye at the state of the funds, and turn the 
sheet leisurely over to the other side, and disre- 
gard your fidgety hints altogether. 

But mark Sir James Noble. Can any one 
associate with him, and not feel the wish to 
resemble him, even though he may not have 
strength to follow his example! Does he ever 
think of himself — the genial, loyal man I See him 
in his family, in society, at the clubs, ever sympa- 
thising with others—ever forgetful of himself. 
Why I if his boat were to capsize, and some one 
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threw him a rope as he was floundering in the 
water, he would hand it to the woman or child 
sinking nearest to him — ^he would — and be fished 
up himself presently, all right and jolly. Some 
one would jump in after him — the generous-hearted 
old man — and bring him safe to shore. Is he not 
beloved by allf People are ashamed to show 
themselves selfish in the presence of so Christian, 
so disinterested a spirit. Ah I it answers to be 
kindly, even in this world I To those who give, 
how much is returned, and of what priceless 
worth! 

Now, Mr. Anderson gave nothing, and took all. 
In a truly royal manner he accepted the loving 
service of the beautiful creature he had drawn 
from her native shades. Was it not honour 
enough for her that he had elevated her to him- 
self ? There was a bonhomie of selfish conceit 
about the man, that made him seriously believe he 
ennobled the services rendered him, just as to per- 
form the meanest office for the monarch was, in 
the time of Louis the Fourteenth, a privilege and 
distinction eagerly sought after by the first nobles 
in the land. It was very pleasant to be the master 
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of so fair a slave. For her master he entirely was, 
as well as her husband ; from the first she had ac- 
cepted, as he had offered that place. Had she not 
sworn to honour and obey him in all things I So, 
the more eadgeant he showed himself, the more 
docile, the more willing she ; and if she escaped 
the contamination of his gross selfishness, it was 
simply that shQ forgot herself in ministering to 
him. 

Before settling in this retreat, they had spent 
some days in Inverness, in order to provide her with 
a wardrobe, simple indeed, and inexpensive, as be- 
came his means, but indispensable to her position 
as his wife. His fastidious eye could not be 
offended by ill-made gowns or ill-assorted colours, 
any more than his palate by ill-cooked dishes. 
He was poor, indeed, as he constantly reminded 
her — an obscure artist, who had his way to make 
in the world ; still, he was a gentleman bom, and 
proud of his position as such ; and his wife must 
learn to play the lady. He often talked to her of 
pleasant projects of travel, in places of which she 
scarcely knew the names. They would spend a 
year at least in Home, when he could afford the 
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expense of the journey^ in order that he might 
study the ancient masters, and she learn to appre- 
ciate their works, of which she had never heard 
till now. And whatever he proposed, she listened 
to enraptured. She would have set forth in an 
open boat for the Arctic Regions with unquestion- 
ing cheerfulness, had he fancied making studiea 
of the icefields there. To be with him was the 
ODly thing of real moment to her. 

But even in this happy time she had trials — 
(what lot is without themt) — one of the most 
serious of which was that she was never permitted 
to attend church. From the first he had told her 
that this was impossible. The only church within 

reach was at F ; she might be seen there by 

friends and acquaintances of his, many of whom 
frequented the moors for shooting or sketching 
purposes ; and, curiosity once awakened respecting 
her, discovery of their marriage would be certain 
to follow. He positively forbade such a risk. 
Sadly she grieved over this prohibition. It seemed 
to her that there could not be a blessing on their 
union, when she was debarred from praying for it 
at the services of the Sabbath, Her mother's 
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dying words had been an injunction to both her 
daughters never to neglect their prayers, or their 
regular attendance at divine worship. 

'* It's the chief 'thing, my dears," Mrs. Wylde 
had said — " the chief thing ye'U be glad to look 
back upon, when ye lay a- dying like me at this 
present." 

And Esther had hitherto striven to obey her. 
But now there was another whom she was even 
more bound to obey — ^her husband. So she shed 
bitter tears over his prohibition, and read her Sab- 
bath services from the tattered prayer-book, which 
was more precious than ever to her now. 

Another and scarce less severe trial was the 
being cut off from all direct communication with 
her father. She was occasionally permitted to 
write to him, indeed, simple assurances of her own 
well-being and perfect happiness, and her husband 
undertook that these letters should reach him. 
Once or twice that royal personage had informed 
her he had received intelligence of Mr. Wylde's 
perfect health, and of his joy at her prosperity ; 
but although this news brought tears of delight to 
her eyes, yet she could never repress the eager 
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longing for one line iu the dear familiar hand. 
Some day, however, the old man was to live with 
them ; had not her kind, her noble husband said 
sot_some day (might it not be a distant onet), 
when he might dare, to avow their marriage I She 
comforted herself with that happy thoaght. 

But at last there came an absence — the first. 
For two whole months Esther was left alone, and 
^hat words can describe the dreary desolation of 
that time ? She drooped under it, like a flower 
deprived of air and sunshine. The long, long 
days, with no companion — no cherished idol to 
serve and offer incense to — seemed to her as though 
they would never end. Phoebe would occasionally 
come and sit with her, or accompany her in her 
walks, when asked; but Phoebe rarely spoke; 
never, unless first addressed ; and Esther had not 
many resources in herself. She wrote daily to her 
husband, and worked at her grammar and her 
cyphering ; but she was aj)t to grow stupid over 
her books, and then she would cry because she was 
so, and throw them aside in disgust. She took to 
frequenting Phoebe's kitchen, and persuaded that 
discreet functionary to initiate her into the secrets 
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of the excellent dishes that so pleased Mr. Ander- 
son's palate ; and Nature, having endowed her 
with far more disposition for culinary than literary 
pursuits, she became, after awhile, almost as great 
a proficient as her instructress. 

Thus tediously the time wore on, till at last came 
the happy, happy day of her husband's return. 
And when she beheld him once more in his ac- 
customed place, gazing upon her as fondly and as 
admiringly as ever, she forgot the dreary hours 
she had passed in pining for him, and never even 
thought of their probable recurrence. But they 
did recur. His studies were so imperative, that he 
could only stay one short month, and then was 
oflF again. How she longed to accompany him! 
But he met the trembling wish she expressed on 
that subject with so stem a negative, that she did 
not dare to repeat it. 

On a sweet May morning he left her ; nor did 
she behold him again till the heats of August had 
set in, and the grouse were attracting crowds of 
sportsmen to the moors. It troubled her sadly 
that they should spend the anniversary of their 
wedding-day apart ; but he had no end of reasons 
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to give for his absence ; and she shed loving tears 
over his letters, and felt that in all he did he was 
right. Then, too, she doubly enjoyed the long 
spell of happiness (three whole months) of his stay 
with her; and if there were something less of 
admiration, of fond indulgence in his manner than 
heretofore, she was too much absorbed in the de- 
light of his presence to dwell upon it painfully. 
So November came, with its shortened days, and 
dim skies, and decaying leaves ; but she could bid 
him farewell now with less of anguish than be- 
fore, for she had a new and happy employment 
for both hands and thoughts ; she was busily pre- 
paring for a little expected stranger. True, as 
under her active fingers the little garments grew, 
she would now and then ask herself, with a sudden 
pang of fear, whether her husband's heart were 
still true as ever — ^whether no change had come 
over that fond, fond love that once had seemed so 
deep. But from such thoughts she strove to turn 
away. They were but the foolish fancies of one 
in her condition, and lonely besides. He must — 
he could not but love her more than ever soon, 
as the mother of his child. And wheu on his 
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return once more^ she held out to him her first- 
born, a beautiful, flourishing babe, whom she had 
already learnt to think the very image of its 
father, she did so without a single painful mis- 
giving. She felt the boy must be as precious to 
his heart, as it already was to hers. 

For she was altogether engrossed by this new 
treasure. The instinct of maternity is often more 
powerfully developed in the ignorant and un- 
cultivated than in more refined natures. Every 
thought that was not given to her husband was 
bestowed upon her child. She no longer needed 
a companion now. To fondle and serve the 
infant, to watch its peaceful sleep, and work for 
it continually, were duty and pleasure combined. 
She was jealous of every creature who approached 
it. She constituted herself its nurse, as she al- 
ready was its sole support ; and guarded it with 
wary, anxious eyes. Perhaps she loved its father 
with a yet tenderer love for its sake ; but in her 
innocent heart there was room for both her 
treasures. 

Alas I her sunny sky was too soon darkened. 
Clouds, heavy and portentous, appeared in the 
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horizon, threatening fearful storms. She could 
no longer disguise from herself that he was 
changed. He had staid but a few weeks after 
the birth of his son, and had then departed for a 
lengthened tour abroad. He could not afford to 
take her with him, now there was an " encum- 
brance;" children were both expensive and trouble- 
some. And for nearly five months he continued 
absent, seldom writing, on the plea that he was 
moving about; writing coldly and curtly when 
he did write, and never mentioning the child. But 
in August came brief directions to Phoebe to pre- 
pare for him ; he was coming to shoot. 

Esther welcomed him, as ever, with a rapture of 
loving delight; but even from the first she felt 
chilled by his manner. There was something 
about him strangely altered — something altogether 
new to her. He was rough, often haughty, and, 
worse than all, utterly indifferent about his boy — 
nay, she sometimes doubted whether the uncon- 
scious infant were not actually odious in his sight. 
He would order it angrily from his presence, scar- 
ing the innocent babe by his fierce voice and 
harsh demeanour, so . that it burst into convulsive 
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sobs on her shoulder. He would sit smoking for 
hours, moodily refusing all her offers of service, and 
meeting her timid attempts at conversation with 
sneers. Her vulgarisms of manner and pronuncia- 
tion, no longer provoked smiles, or gentle reproofs that 
were almost caresses. He scowled at her for them, 
turning away with ineffable disgust from any mis- 
appropriation of the dreaded consonant, till at last 
she grew to feel a strange oppression in his pre- 
sence — a despairing conviction that she should 
never, never succeed in pleasing him again. 

Still, becoming daily stronger, she struggled on 
against the terrible fear that she was losing his 
love. She steeled herself against it. Perhaps he 
was ill, or had troubles unknown to her. He had 
frequent differences with his father about money 
matters, she knew ; though he never entered into 
particulars about them. Anyhow, it was her busi- 
ness to bear with him — to sit at his royal feet, and 
await his pleasure. Perhaps, in time, when he 
saw how anxious she was to serve and satisfy him, 
he would take pity upon her, and relent. 

So, she trembled — swallowed secret tears, and 
kept silence. She refrained in a measure from 
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the companionship of the infant, entrusting it 
often, though with an aching heart, to the peasant 
girl who aided, and had akeady learnt to love her. 
She would devote herself doubly to her darling 
when he was gone. 

But one morning certain letters he had received 
had apparently softened his mood. He had con- 
descended to addresa her during breakfast, and 
even to read aloud certain paragraphs from the 
Times that interested himself. Her spirits rose in 
consequence — ^her heart felt lighter than it had 
done any time since his arrival. And when, from 
her place at the table, she saw her baby in the 
garden in its young nursemaid's arms, she stole a 
furtive glanceat thelordly countenanceopposite, and 
wondered whether for once he would bear to be- 
hold his child. It was so sad that he should never 
notice — never say one kind word to his firstborn I 
Yielding to the inapulse that was strong upon her 
innocent heart, she sprang through the window, 
that opened to the ground, and gathering some 
violets from 4 sheltered bank near, put them into 
one of the little dimpled hands outstretched to 
meet her. The tiny fingers closed on them directly. 
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Hugging the little fellow to her bosom, she 
carried him, beautiful and blooming as he was — a 
child of whom any father might be proud — into 
the sunny little breakfast room, and stood there 
beside her husband, anxiously waiting for a look. 
But none came. Mr, Anderson's eyes were riveted 
on a column of the Timesy and he heeded not her 
entrance. So, after a while, laying her own cheek 
to the velvet one of the infant, she murmured 
timidly, 

« Baby's been and picked some vilets for his 
dear pa, and H-opes he finds H-isself well this 
morning.*' 

She had made her little speech — how anxiously 
considered! — ^with a beating heart; an3 she 
took the dimpled hand, and held it out to him. It 
opened wide of itself, dropping the flowers on the 
gentleman's knee. 

Mr. Anderson started, and, turning suddenly, 
disclosed a face on which was depicted every un- 
amiable feeling that can mar the human counte- 
nance. Flinging the violets furiously into the 
fireplace, he exclaimed, 

^^ I don't know which makes me the most sick, 
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you or your brat. Upon my soul, you might be 
with one for years, and you'd never improve. 
You'd be the same vulgar creature you were at the 
beginning. You're — you're not to be taught. 
You've no sense — no tact, by George I Tm read- 
ing the paper quietly here; I've got something 
that interests me for once, and you can^t leave me 
in peace. What do I want with your slobbering 
infant ? Haven't I told you I hate infants ? How 
many times must I repeat the same thing ? There I 
now let's have blubbering next ! Upon my soul, 
you're not to be borne !" 

" Oh, I'm so sorry I disturbed you I" Esther 
faltered out through her tears. " Fm sure I didn't 
intend ^" 

" No, you never do intend, Tm aware of that, 
but that's not the smallest comfort to me." 

" It was wrong — it was silly ; but I thought — " 

"Just so! You're always thinking. Now, 
pray learn, once for all, not to think ; when you 
do, you're sure to think wrong. If you would 
simply confine yourself to obeying me — to obeying 
me I — ^there'd be some chance of peace. But you 
can't. And as for your language — ^yah 1" 
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He jerked out these sentences so viciously, that 
the child, frightened at his fierce eyes and savage 
tones, dropped the corners of its little mouth, and 
after a moment's ineffectual struggling with its 
fright, burst into a fit of that portentous bellowing 
which such small lungs can produce when in a 
vigorous state of health. 

"Take the little devil away I" roared Mr. 
Anderson, stamping his slippered foot upon the 
floor, and agitating the newspaper to and fro with 
a mighty rustling that nearly sent the infant into 
fits. " Take him away, and never let me see the 
young brute again, or I'll ^^ 

The sentence was not finished, for Esther, terri* 
fied at his looks, rushed from the room, nearly 
falling with her burden in the hurry of that flight 
It was all she could do to reach the nursery, and 
deposit the still screaming child in the arms of its 
astonished nurse, before she sank down herself on 
the nearest chair, sobbing hysterically. Never 
had she seen him like this ! Never had she so 
entirely realised the dreadful truth, that he hated 
his own child I And he seemed to have grown to 
hate her too — his words proved it. Perhaps it 
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was her fault, she said to herself, after a time. 
She was vulgar — she knew it; both vulgar and 
ignorant. Oh I that she could but learn to be 
like those ladies she used to serve in her father^s 
shop — refined, elegant, using choice language with- 
out seeming to consider it. It must be trying to 
such a gentleman to have his wife so ofttn 
wrong;— enough to provoke him, in fact. Her 
heart pleaded in his behalf ; she would so much 
rather blame herself than him. 

The baby's tears were soon dried, but not so 
Esther's. She was unusually weak that morning 
— sometimes she thought her spirits grew weaker 
every day — and she could not recover her usual 
outward composure. When next she ventured 
into her husband's presence, it was with pale cheeks 
and swollen eyes. He looked up from the sheet 
on which he was listlessly sketching some fancy 
group, and stared at her with extreme disgust. 

^^ A pleasant companion you make to a man !" 
he said, half in scorn, half in anger. «I come 
here for rest, and — and — comfort, and I meet 
with nothing but snivelUng infants and sullen 
tempers." 
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"Oh I no, no, indeed I'm not snllen," she 
eagerly cried, the tears rising to her eyes again at 
the injustice of the accusation. " Tm very, very 
sorry I vexed you. And I'm sure," she added, 
timidly, and with quite a break in her voice, " if 
I'd known it would vex you to have baby brought 
in' then, I would never have done it. I don't 
often, as I know you're not partial to babies. 
And there's nothing," — she stopped, and looked 
round with a little sigh of earnest feeling — 
^'nothing I wouldn't do to give you satisfac^ 
tion 1" 

" Partial to babies I Satisfaction ! — ^there again ! 
One would think you were a scullery-maid I 
Why, in heaven's name, can't you speak like a 
gentlewoman I You've had time enough to learn 
now. Hadn't you better give me notice that 
you'll leave this day month, to better your- 
self r 

Poor child ! she might have done so with ad- 
vantage, to judge by his treatment. 

"But I can tell you," he continued, "that if 
you don't look sharp, I shall leave you before 
long; I shall, if you don't turn over a new 
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leaf. It's too bad, when Tm at such a con- 
founded expense here on your account. Phoebe's 
a deuced expensive servant ; and my father keeps 

me so close, that it's all I can do to ^In short, 

if Fm to be treated to squalling and tears 
when I do come, you'll see but little of me in 
future." 

" Oh! Mr. Anderson!" Esther cried, with sudden 
terror — terror so great that it made her forget 
grammar, and even those fearful, fearful 
H's, "do tell me what I can do to please you. 
I'd do anything to save you expense — anything 
in the 'ole world! I would indeed. Shall I 
cook instead of Phoebe t I could. She've been 
learning me since you've been away, and I'd do 
my very best. There's nothing I wouldn't do to 
give sat — ^to— to please you, if I only knew 'ow. 
And I won't bring baby near you again. It was 
very wrong of me, after Fd 'ad your orders about 
it. But — ^I know," Esther added, making a de- 
sperate effort to keep back her tears, " I know it's 
trying for such a gentleman as you to 'ave a poor 
girl like I am for a wife; and it's very, very kind 
of you to bear with me as you do — I know that. 
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But ril try ever so 'ard to avoid what you object 
to, if you'll only name it." 

There was something in the pleading humility 
of the poor tearful eyes, in spite of those sad 
neglected H's, that perhaps to a certain degree 
touched even this man, hard as he was. His voice 
was somewhat less grating as he replied, "You 
never can he other than vulgar, child ; so it's no 
use trying. You can't. Nature has made you so, 
and you're too old to change." 

She sighed deeply. " I'm very sorry," she said 
sadly, almost hopelessly. 

" But at least you can be good-humoured and 
cheerful, and treat one to smiles, and not tears. 
I don't like blubbering; you know that; and I 
don't like brats. Ever since that one of yours 
was born, you've been an altered creature. Yes, 
indeed! I sometimes think you've grown down- 
right ugly." 

She winced under his words. Yes, there lay 
the true cause of all — ^that was the sad, sad truth. 
Her beauty was going, if it were not actually 
gone ; and with it would go his love, which once 
had seemed so imperishable. But a few days 
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before, she had looked at herself in the glass, and 
thought how changed she was. She had grown 
thin, pale, angular ; graver too than formerly, for 
she was always anxious now— divided, as it were, 
between the old idol and the new — puzzled to 
make her love for both agree. Ah ! if she should 
indeed become ugly! Instinct told her that in 
that case she would lose her husband's heart for 
ever. 

She now entirely banished the baby from her 
presence, leaving it altogether to the care of its 
nurse, and making a sort of parade of its absence. 
She kept a jealous guard over her language too, 
speaking as little as she could, pondering oyer 
every word before she spoke it, treating her H's 
with greater deference than ever. And it would 
have been touching to an initiated observer to note 
the pains she bestowed on her person and her 
dress ; she, the least vain of human beings. Her 
motive hallowed her employment; and Esther, 
hard at work on the improvement or restoration of 
a trimming, or trying new modes of arranging her 
dark hair before the glass, was not an object to 
despise, but rather to pity and admire ; for the 
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purest love, the most unselfish devotion, animated 
her efforts. But indeed she would have gone 
through any amount of trouble, or endured any 
degree of bodily torture, to secure her husband's 
heart. 

Even he was not entirely untouched by these 
endeavours. It would have been difficult for the 
hardest nature to be always hard with one so 
gentle and so eager to please. But strive as she 
would, she could never bring back the illusion 
with which his passion had surrounded her at the 
first. That had vanished for ever; and he saw 
her now, as she really was, a low-born, ignorant 
girl of the people, less unrefined in feelings than 
in manner and expressions, but aggravating in her 
very attempts to raise herself to his level — still 
more in her continual failures to do so ; and fast 
losing her only charm in his eyes, the fresh love- 
liness that had first attracted his regard. His 
visit, which only lasted a couple of months, was 
productive of little but mortification to either of 
them. It was sad to her to acknowledge this to 
herself; still more so to be conscious of quite a 
sense of relief at his departure, which left her 
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free to devote herself once more to her baby. She 
held the little fellow to her bosom long, and 
fondled and sang to him, revelling in the nn« 
accustomed happiness. She clung to him as 
her chief treasure now; he was fast usurping, 
if he had not already usurped, the place in her 
heart which she had hitherto kept sacred to his 
father. 

Mr. Anderson quitted his wife in November, 
and for three months never i?vTote to her at all. 
Her letters, dutiful and loving, were constant as 
ever, but they remained unanswered. A singular 
change, too, had come over Phoebe, who, at all 
times moody and reserved in her manner, was 
now often positively rude. She had never 
treated Esther with very marked respect; still, 
their mutual relations had been hitherto those 
of mistress and servant; but now there was a 
sort of independence in her tone and her words, 
and she evidently looked upon her master^s 
wife as scarcely superior to herself. Each 
day, too, seemed to increase her discontent. 
She was sick to death, she declared, of the dreary 
hole where she had spent so many long months, 
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and fully resolved, when the spring should have 
returned, to give notice and leave. 

Esther, who suspected that her husband's visibly 
altered demeanour to herself had much to do with 
the change of tone in the maid, did her best to 
propitiate her by gentle words and patient kindness, 
but she found it no easy task, and the winter 
passed away far from pleasantly for either of them 
in that lonely spot, wildly beautiful though it 
was. 

Phoebe, indeed, weary of the solitude, would 
often absent herself for days together, having 
found friends among the servants of a doctor in 

F ; and she would leave Esther and her 

child but scantily provided with provisions, and 
without money for the purchase of more, declaring 
that Mr. Anderson, who had always entrusted 
the management of the household to her, kept 
her so short of funds that it was hardly possible 
to exist on what he remitted. 

Esther, indeed, had good reason to know how 
much he begrudged every shilling she cost him, 
and the poor thing stinted herself in every pos- 
sible manner, doing cheerfully the work of their 
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little household herself, that she might save him 
money, at least, even if she could earn him none. 
And she bore up bravely against the bitter sense 
of desertion she could not entirely overcome, 
hoping-— ever hoping that the day would arrive 
when he would avow his marriage, and learn to 
love his child. She would take long walks with 
that child by the banks of the beautiful Findhom 
— ^beautiful even in the dreary winter days ; and 
the boy, whom she had accustomed to brave all 
weathers, would laugh and clap his little . hands 
with delight at the sound of the water tossing and 
surging along after some heavy flood, bearing 
with it huge branches, and sometimes even trunks 
of trees that had been uprooted in the uplands. 
Then she would share his pleasure, and laugh 
joyously to see him laugh. But oftener, as she 
stood gazing at that most picturesque of streams, 
her tears would mingle with its waters, for she 
would think of former days^-of her childish home, 
and of her father, whom she had not beheld now 
for nearly three years. Three years ! Was it pos- 
sible? How was he, the dear old man? What 
would she not give to see him, and to show him 

E 2 
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her precious Robin ? Sometimes she thought the 
boy resembled him, and then she would hug him 
closer to her bosom, and whisper fond words of 
endearment out of her loving heart. 

At times she felt an almost irresistible desire to 
write to Mr. Wylde, but she turned from this wish 
as from a tempting sin. Had not her husband 
forbidden it, on pain of his most serious dis- 
pleasure? And was she not bound to obey her 
husband in every particular t If anything were 
to be discovered through any act of hers, and 
harm should come of it, how should she ever for- 
give herself? 

But she humbly entreated her' monarch 
to let the old man know she was well, and 
that her boy was named Bobin, as his 
father and great-grandfather had been before 
him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"jl TARCH was half over, April was approaching, 
-^^ but Mr. Anderson had not returned. He 
had been abroad, Phoebe said ; but he had written 
a few lines of directions to her; and now (she 
added with her usual air of sullen mystery) he 
might be expected before long to stay some 
weeks. 

So Esther and she began to set the cottage in 
order — to clean up and polish ; and the former 
made an expedition to Jeanie's cottage, whose 
services had been dispensed with, for economy's 
sake, during their long winter solitude, to see if 
she could return to them again on the arrival of 
the master. 

But Jeanie's folks were in trouble just now. 
Her father was laid up with rheumatism ; her 
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little sister was bad, and she did not know how 
long she might be required to help her mother to 
nurse both. The little sister was bad indeed; 
Esther could see that, as she looked at her 
crouching over the fire, fevered and shivering. 
But Esther was far from suspecting how ill the 
child really was ; nor was it until some days 
after that she began to sicken herself of a strange 
malady, as dreadful in the racking headache that 
preceded it, as it was overwhehning in the depres- 
sion that accompanied it. 

Amazed at sensations she had never experi- 
enced before, she struggled for a while against 
this unknown enemy. She had a strong notion 
that it would not do to be ill at that time — ^to 
become pale and ugly on the eve of her husband's 
return. She felt she should provoke him by such 
a misfortune — ^probably drive him away at once. 
But she might as well have striven to raise the dome 
of St. Paul's as have attempted to shake off this 
irresistible foe. Baffled and beaten, she fell under 
the crushing weight of that fearful sickness, and 
was soon lost to all save a dim consciousness of 
unutterable suffering; and when Jeanie's little 
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sister lay dying half a mile away, the doctor, 
who had jnst declared the child's case beyond 
human help, announced that Esther too had 
caught the disease, which was small-pox in its 
most virulent form. 

Phoebe had had the complaint in her child- 
hood, but, prudent in her generation, she avoided 
the sick-room, having procured an auld wifie from 
the nearest village to act as nurse. This crone 
also undertook the charge of Esther^s child, 
which, secured perhaps by recent vaccination, 
fortunately escaped the infection. 

Poor Esther ! As she lay there, burning with 
fever, tossing from side to side, raving out all the 
secrets of her simple, innocent soul, though 
none might care to hear them — ^roughly treated 
by stranger hands, gazed on by indifferent eyes- 
she was, indeed, an object of compassion. Happy 
might it have been for her had she died then, 
innocent and trusting; deceived, but never 
dreaming of the deceit ; still beautiful, though 
trembling lest her beauty should fade ; betrayed, 
though all unconscious of the betrayal. 

She did not die. Hers was a vigorous or- 
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ganization, and though the disease took fearful 
hold upon it, it could not succeed in crushing 
out the young strong life — ^it only scorched, and 
tortured, and weakened it. A day came when 
she stole from her bed, and, blotched and blis- 
tered all over, with swollen features and trem- 
bling limbs, crept to her looking-glass, to see if 
she could recognize herself. The nurse, coming 
in soon afterwards with her food, found her insen- 
sible on the floor. 

But in spite of this shock, her recovery proceed- 
ed not unfavourably on the whole. Such young 
creatures have generally strength with which to 
rally. In a few weeks she was about again, working 
for her child, inquiring eagerly when it would be 
safe for her to write to her husband — when he 
would be likely to arrive. It would not be safe 
for ever so long, Phoebe sent her word. This 
was the most dangerous time of all for infection ; 
and as for Mr. Anderson's coming, he would 
never come there again, she believed. But this 
Esther never for a moment credited. 

One morning in the beginning of May— a 
sweet sunny morning — she had been wandering 
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for awhile by the river, enjoying the fresh air 
and sweet sounds of spring, with that intense 
delight which is like the dawn of a new life to 
the convalescent, and slowly, very slowly, she 
returned to her own room to rest ; for she was 
yet far from strong, and Phoebe still restricted 
her to that one small chamber, which had been 
to the poor thing the scene of so much suffering. 
She sat down upon her bed, and throwing off 
her bonnet and shawl, listened, with a languid 
sense of well-being, to the happy voice of her 
boy, who was laughing and playing with the 
auld wifie below. How musical was that laugh- 
ter ! — how sweet the pleasant spring air ! 

Suddenly her eye fell on an open letter, lying 
on the table before the woodbined casement. 
She saw at a glance that it was in her husband's 
hand ; she could even distinguish her own name 
in those well-known characters. Fatigue was 
forgotten at once ; she sprang up, and seizing the 
letter, began to devour its contents. It was only 
a fragment. Part of it had been torn off, clearly 
by design. This was what remained : 

" You are free to go when she has left ; not 
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before, of course. I conclude she will be fit to 
move by the 24th ; in fact, she must, for I can't 
have the expense of the cottage for another 
month. You will pack up my things as care- 
fully as you can, especially the prints and 
pictures, and forward them to the usual place. 
As for my coming to do it myself, you must 
be mad to think of such a things I, approach a 
house where there had been confluent small-pox ! 
By George 1 1 should like to see myself 1 I have 
not lost my senses yet. Endeavour to make 
Esther see her position rationally. Tell her the 
truth ; it is high time she should know it. Make 
her understand that I am willing to do what I 
can for her in a reasonable way ; but I advise 
that she should return to her father. The 
Wyldes are thriving people, I find ; and well 
able to maintain her. If, however, she kicks 
against that plan, I could, perhaps, get her into 
a shop at Pendleton or elsewhere (not London), 
by means of a bribe. Her child must, of course, 
be put out to nurse. 1 enclose twenty pounds for 
her journey and expenses, which I can ill afford 
at this moment. But make her understand that 
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after I have once succeeded in placing her, I 
cannot be bothered any more either by letters 
or requests for interviews, I wouldn't see her 
again for all I am worth in the world. And 
teach her to look upon her own position ration- 
ally — ^you can if you please, for you have plenty 
of sense yourself. I shall settle with you ^" 

Here the paper was torn off. 

As Esther read, and strove to understand this 
letter, sitting on the side of her bed, the sweet 
sounds of spring coming through the open window, 
the soft air fanning her swollen cheeks— every 
drop of blood seemed to retreat to her throbbing 
heart. 

What was thist The full meaning of it had 
not reached her. She only understood that he 
was not meaning to return — ^that this house was 
to be broken up, and — most of all — ^that her child 
was to be separated from her. She sat for awhile 
staring at the paper, motionless, dizzy with the 
shock; confused, yet struggling to comprehend, 
like one in a dream — treading it again and again, 
whilst the words seemed to dance before her eyes — 
striving in vain to take in their sense. And all 
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the while the voice of the child was mingling 
incomprehensibly with her wonder and her anguish 
— the child who he had said was to he put out to 
nurse ! 

That thought at last aroused her. She rose 
to her feet, and, pale, spectre-like, tottered down 
to the kitchen, and entered. 

Phoebe was sitting by the window, at work, 
and old Maggie was washing up dishes, and 
every now and then flinging drops of water off 
her wet hands at the child, who screamed with 
delight as he felt it in his fresh, rosy 
face. 

"Mrs. a — a — how dare you?" Phoebe cried, 
hurriedly gathering up her mass of work, and 
rising aghast at the sight of the pale creature 
who appeared in the door- way. "Haven't I 
forbade you to come here, and you still peeling 

off as fast as Law bless me ! How dare you, 

I say r 

But Esther, trembling, and pale as a corpse, 
never even heeded her; nor, more wonderful 
still, did she seem to see her boy, who, ceasing 
his play on her entrance, threw himself upon 
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her, clasping her dress with his little fat arms. 
With shaking hands she held out the letter, 

" What — what is this f " she asked, in a chok- 
ing voice, that sounded as if she were being 
strangled. 

" Oh ! thai 8 it ! Well, I think it's clear enough 
what it is !" returned Phoebe, who had retreated 
with her heap of calico to the very furthest end 
of the kitchen, and stood there, holding it up 
against her, as though to shield herself from the 
danger; "there's no great difficulty in under- 
standing of it. ' It can't speak no plainer than it 
do, seems to me !" 

"Mr. Anderson is — is going to give up the 
cottage ?" 

"Don't he say sol On the 24th. It was took 
by the month ; you know that. And I give 
notice last 24th, by his orders. And precious 
glad I am tool Never was in such a howlish 
place before 1" 

" And what am I ^" 

"Well, you'd best do what he says there!" 
Phoebe answered, pointing to the letter, which 
actually fluttered in the poor thing's hand« 
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" You'd best go back to your father — that's your 
best plan — and see for some place to put the child 
to." 

"Separate from my boy!" Esther shrieked, 
with a high, sharp cry, like that of a wounded 
animal. 

And stooping down, she raised the little fellow 
in her arms, and pressed him to her bosom with 
unspeakable anguish. 

" There 1 you'll be giving him the small-pox — 
that's what yoiill do ! and you peeling as fast as 
you can peel," cried Phoebe, pettishly; "but 
please yourself — pray please yourself. As long as 
you don't give it to me ^" 

Esther put the child down as though she had 
been shot, and pushing him away from her, 
clasped her forehead with both her hands. 

"Ohl what ever shall I dot — ^what shall I 
do!" she groaned to herself, like one dis- 
tracted. 

" Do as I tell you — ^go home I" Phoebe re- 
peated. " You can't do nothing better. There's 
the money you can have — a good sum. What- 
ever did you expect? You didn't think Mr. 
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Anderson was a-going on with this sort of thing 
for ever, did you ? For my part, I wonder he's 
kept it 6n 's long as he have. He's been getting 
tired enough of it this long while — I've seen that. 
Go home; your father can't refuse to employ 
you in his shop. He can, if he chooses. And I 
dare say, if you take it quiet, and don't bother 
Mr. Anderson, he'll do something for the boy, 
by-and-bye, when he grows older; bind him 
'prentice to some 'spectable tradesman, or ^'.' 

" 'Prentice ! — tradesman ! Hia son ?" 

"Well, why not? He must earn his bread 
somehow, I s'pose. You don't expect him to be 
brought up like a gentleman, do ye ?" 

" Is not his father a gentleman ?" 

Phoebe laughed. It was not a pleasant laugh to 
listen to. 

" Oh 1 yes, he's a gentleman fast enough — he 
is, no doubt ; but that don't make your son one. 
I raly believe," she added, regarding the poor 
thing with a kind of contemptuous wonder, " you 
expects that child's Mr. Anderson's heir. Now 
don't ye ?" 

Esther trembled still more. 
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" Has — has Mr. Anderson been married before?" 
sbe faltered out. 

Phoebe looked at the old woman, who, during 
this conversation, had stood with the plate she had 
been washing still in her hand, turning from 
one to the other, listening open-mouthed to what 
passed. 

« Wasn't I right ?" she said. " Didn't I tell you 
she believed she were married to him I" 

"And so I am!" Esther cried, proudly, her 
eyes flashing sudden fire — her slight form expand- 
ing, as it were. " Who says the contrary ?" 

In the all-absorbing emotion of the moment, 
she forgot her husband's oft-repeated injunctions 
to secrecy. But there was no reply. The two 
women exchanged meaning glances, and each 
resumed her employment without speaking. 

" I thought Mr. Anderson had told you," Esther 
said at last, addressing Phoebe, in a sad, puzzled 
sort of way ; " I understood him so, when we first 
came here. He would trust you^ he said, and no 
one else." 

She did not even realize the presence of the old 
woman. 
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" Oh ! he could trust me perfectly ; that's quite 
correct. And did he trust me T Certainly." 

" Then he told you '' 

*'' He told me you thought you was married." 

'' Thought I was ^" 

" But that you was no more married than I were. 
Why, my good creature, how could you go for to 
think a gentleman like Mr. Anderson would 
marry you — a young person out of a shop ? A 
precious flat you must be to believe such a 
thing r 

Esther jstared wildly at her, but did not an- 
swer. She felt as though the world were sud- 
denly coming to an end — as though there were 
no such thing as belief in the universe. No 
doubt of his truth had ever crossed her innocent 
mind up to that moment. Not a shadow of one. 
And now she was told that what had seemed to 
her as much a matter of fact as her own exis- 
tence, was all a deception ; that the last three 
yeairs had been a monstrous, unnatural lie. 

Something horribly wild in her eyes struck 
even the old woman with pity, dull and obtuse as 
she was. 

VOL. II. F 
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'" The puir lassie canna credit it of the mon," 
she said to Phoebe, with something ahnost like a 
sigh ; " it sets her clean daft." 

"She's a soft — that's what she is I" Phoebe 
observed, with considerable contempt. Then turn- 
ing to Esther, " I wouldn't have believed as ever 
any one could be so simple," she said. "How- 
ever, the truth's out now; and my advice is to 
make the best of it, and not to worrit yourself. 
Just take it quiet. You wouldn't have had a 
pleasant time if he'd gone on a-coming here; 
you may take your oath of that. He an't a 
pleasant gentleman when he's put out — or — or — 
when he don't fancy them as he's with. And his 
fancy for you have been over this long while; 
and the child worrited him ; and one thing and 
another. For my part, I think you've a good 
riddance of him. And he's inclined to behave 
handsome on the whole. Twenty pounds is a good 
sum." 

"I won't touch it!" Esther cried, suddenly 
breaking into furious passion, the more fright- 
ful from its contrast to her previous stillness; 
" I won't touch a farthing of his money ! — 
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not one farthing! — ^Td rather starve first 1" 
** Oh ! yes, you will ; leastways, if you're wise. 
There ain't no use of spiting of yourself, when it 
won't spite him." 

But Esther did not hear. She had turned 
suddenly, as though by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, and rushed from the room. 

Out — out towards the river — ^just as she was, 
without bonnet or shawl ! Despair, fury goaded 
her on — ^lent her strength. She would throw her- 
self into that dark pool she had so often gazed 
into, and end it all I She could not endure this 
fiery anguish, this unutterable horror, and live on. 
Long she ran by the side of the stream — as long 
V as her strength held out. She never stopped, till 

« 

forced to do so by sheer exhaustion; then she 
threw herself on the bank, and tearing up by 
handfuls the plants and grass around her, rolled 
and writhed on the ground. She felt as if mad- 
ness were coming upon her ! 

Not married ! — deceived ! — disgraced ! After 
all — all that had passed ! — his love — her devo- 
tion — her willing, dutiful obedience. Could it 
be possible? Yes; something told her those 

f2 
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women were right, and it was so. How — ^how 
had she never suspected it before ? 

She thought of her parents— of their honest 
pride in their good name — their love for her. 
What would her dead mother say, if she could 
see her now! What Mary! What the dear 
old man, for whose declining years she had hoped 
to make a home? 

Presently she got up, and gazed into the 
deep pool. It was dark and still. Once there, 
she would be freed from this fiery torture — ^she 
would be at peace. Her body would be found 
— ^he would be told that she had drowned her- 
self, and then, perhaps, he might feel one pang 
of self-reproach — ^the cruel, wicked man! 

But there was her boy — her innocent Bobin ! 
He had not wronged her — he loved her with 
all his little heart. The darling I — what would 
become of him, if she were to die ? He had 
no friends — ^he would perhaps die, too, and of 
want ; for his unnatural father hated him — 
too well she knew- that. No; she could not 
bring herself to leave her Bobin. 

Once more she sat down upon the bank, not 
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close to, but within sight of that dark pool; 
and gazed upon the glad river flowing by, its 
waters making music as they went. The air 
was full of melody that bright May morning; 
spring, and joy, and love were all around her, 
and the sky was blue above; but in her heart 
was a chaos of unutterable emotions, surging 
and writhing, and tearing together. She must 
try to think — ah ! to think how she could bear 
this blow that had suddenly struck her. Yes, 
she must think ! 

She was still sitting there, when some one ap- 
proached. It was the old woman, who, heated 
and breathless, came hurrying up, muttering 
what sounded like curses at being obliged to 
come out so far. She had been dispatched in 
all haste by Phoebe, who trembled lest Esther, 
in her despair, should be driven to some rash 
act. Esther was a fool, in Phoebe's estimation; 
indeed — an utter fool ; but it would not do to 
have her drown herself in her folly. The hor- 
ror and exposure of such an ending were not 
to be contemplated. And she was in a man- 
ner responsible for the poor thing's safety — she 
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who had been employed to acquaint her with 
the truth. It was too bad of Mr. Anderson to 
put such a task upon her — too bad, really; and 
so she should tell him. 

After awhile the unhappy girl allowed her- 
self to be led back to the cottage. She was 
calm now — passive apparently. Her fury had 
spent itself. In fact, she was fast coming to a 
determination. 

That night Phoebe, braving the risk of in- 
fection, actually went up to Esther^s room to 
judge for herself of her condition. Old 
Maggie had reported that she had not spoken 
since her return, and this silence seemed to both 
the women ominous. In short, the fear of 
what the poor betrayed creature might be driven 
to do in her agony, overcame even that of 
catching the small-pox a second time ; and, open- 
ing the door softly, Phoebe looked in. 

The girl was sitting on her bed, silent, stem ; 
her hands clasped, her eyes fixed on the floor, 
her poor swollen face still pale as death — ^no 
beauty left — none. It had all been crushed 
out of her by disease and despair. She never 
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stirried — she never looked up when Phoebe 
spoke to her. 

"Come, there's no use for you to go on 
fretting like that," the woman said, taking her 
stand on the threshold. "You pluck up, and 
show more spirit — do. What can't be helped 
must be put up with; and I should have ex- 
pected more pride from you, I must say. I'd 
have myself, in your place. If a man 'd treated 
me like he's treated you, I'd flip my fingers 
in his face, and shew him I could do with- 
out him. I would. And you'll get along well 
■enough, if you'll only think so. Your face 
'11 get better in time; and if you are always 
marked, why, so a many is, and none the worse 
for it." 

" Could I get a line from — ^from — Mr. Ander- 
son, to say as those things was true you told me ?" 
Esther inquired, in a low voice, but whose tone 
was so altered, that Phoebe would not have known 
it as hers ; " I think I'd like to know from his 
own self,,so's to be sure Tm not suspecting of 
him wrongful. Td be loth to do that. Just a 
line. I'd be more satisfied then ; and go away 
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quiet. Leastways, I think I would. I don't 
misdoubt you," she added, humbly, and as though 
deprecating the displeasure of the other; "I 
daresay it's mostly all true you said, but I seem 
to feel it'd settle my mind to know it from his 
own self — about my not being married, I mean. 

The gentleman who married us ^" she stopped, 

and gazed intently at the floor again. 

There was something in her gentle humility 
that not even the hardest heart could resist. 
Phoebe had expected suUenness, obstinacy, per- 
haps anger directed against herself — she was 
agreeably surprised at so peaceful a mood. 

" Oh ! that's easy enough," she said, graciously ; 
" I'll see and get him to write. He'll be willing, 
I daresay; partickler if you promise to take it 
quiet, you know, when he do. He'd have told 
you long before this, I know, only he expected 
such a to-do; and (in a reasoning tone) you 
knows your own self he can't a-bear scenes, 
nor yet blubbering — ^them gentlemen never can. 
Come, you get to bed sensible, there's a good 
soul, for it ain't common reason for to sit there 
a-staring at the boards. Maggie shall bring you 
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up a basin of hot gruel, with some wine in it, 
and tuck you up comfortable — Maggie shall; 
and youll be all right in the morning; see if 
you're not. And Td drop a line to your 
father, if I was you, just to prepare him 
like " 

But Esther only stared at her vacantly, mut- 
tering again, 

^^I should like a line from his own self. It 
seems as if t'would settle me." 

" She were never wise," Phoebe said to herself, 
as she went downstairs ; ^^ and this have made 
her a downright simpleton. But she don't seem 
dangerous, that's one good thing." 

Esther's unnatural apathy continued for many 
days, during which she went about like one in a 
dream, doing mechanically the things she was set 
to do (and Phoebe took care to keep her employed), 
saying nothing ; shedding no tears. At first both 
her companions kept a careful watch over her, 
entertaining certain misgivings respecting this 
tranquil demeanour; but when day after day 
passed by, and she performed her allotted tasks 
with quiet obedience, never complaining, never 
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nej;;lecting what she was told to do ; having all at 
once subsided, as though naturally, into the con- 
dition of a servant, where, at one time she had 
been, in a manner at least, the mistress — they 
ceased to fear. 

" She's a-reconciling of herself to it gradual," 
Phoebe said to the old woman; "and when his 
letter have come, and she finds there ain't no 
hope, she'll write to her father, and tell him — 
you'll see." 

Mr. Anderson's letter came at last. He had 
been absent, which had occasioned considerable 
delay. It was short, and, like everything from his 
pen, to the point. 

" Phoebe tells me," he wrote, " that you desire 
to receive from myself the confirmation of her 
announcement to you the other day. It is a 
natural wish, with which I cannot but comply. 
If I have hitherto kept back from you the 
truth, it has been solely that I shrank from 
telling what would occasion you distress and 
mortification. I had allowed myself to hope that 
your own good sense would gradually enlighten 
you as to the nature of the relations between 
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us, as well as reconcile you to their probable ter- 
mination. But now that your illness has brought 
about that termination sooner than would other- 
wise have been the case, I can only trust that you 
will make up your mind to what cannot be 
avoided, and remember that as far as recom- 
mendation goes, and what moderate help in money 
I may be able to afford, I am anxious to aid you 
towards earning your own livelihood. I can't 
but think your father will be willing, as I know 
he is well able, to receive you back again ; your 
child can be settled somewhere within easy reach 
of you, and, when older, shall have assistance 
from me towards his education and outfit. And 
if you continue to behave with the good sense 
and moderation which Phoebe writes me word you 
have of late displayed, you will always have a 
friend in 

" Yours, 

" BoBEBT Anderson." 

Phoebe had been right. When Esther had read 
this letter, which she did in the silence of her own 
room, and with locked doors, she wrote to her 
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father, and some four or five hours afterwards 
brought out her epistle, sealed and directed, and 
ready for the post. 

"SheVe reconciled herself sooner than ever 
one could have expected," observed the acute 
Phoebe ; " I always thought her a soft, that you 
could talk over at any time, but I did think 
she'd a spirit too, I own, and that she'd turn 
upon him like a wild tiger-cat, once she found 
out the trick he'd played her. But new milk 
ain't milder than she is ! Well, least said, soonest 
mended ! And I always had a great objection to 
words, for my part." 

Esther did not trouble her with many of these ; 
nor was there any change in her own manner 
or proceedings after the receipt of Mr. Anderson's 
letter. She went about her occupations as " bid- 
dably" as before; taking long solitary walks by 
the river-side, when she had finished her tasks 
— she was growing quite strong now — and what- 
ever might be her inward feelings, shewing no 
signs of despair. But about a week before their 
intended departure from the cottage, one early 
dawn found her no longer there, and (what 
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served to allay the fears her absence at first 
occasioned) the child^ which had latterly slept 
in Maggie's room, was found to be absent too. 
Esther had crept in daring the old woman's sleep, 
and stolen him noiselessly away. It appeared that 
for many days past she had been in communi- 
cation with Jeanie, who had sold for her certain 
trinkets, and all the clothes she could spare, in 

F , thereby realizing a small sum, which she 

calculated would suffice to carry her back to her 
native place. Jeanie wept as she told how " the 
puir lassie had vowed she would tak' nae other 
siller, and how stem and strange she had looked 
as she said it, kissing her (Jeanie) quite kind, 
and holding up the bairn for her to kiss — the 
bonnie critter! saying they was baith wretches 
the noo— friendless, and disgraced, and their faces 
'ud never be seen in thae parts nae mair — no! 
niver mair !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

QO Esther departed from that treacherous thres- 
^ hold, without touching the money sent for her 
use — without a farewell to Phoebe — ^without so 
much as a word. She departed, and made no 
sign. 

" It was all very well," that amiable functionary 
observed, when once relieved of her anxiety as 
to the poor creature's safety; "she was a very 
good riddance, as far as that went — a poor 
spoony thing; but after nigh upon three years 
of this howlish place, and all along of her, she 
might just have said ^Good morning,' before 
leaving — and only manners !" 

Poor Esther I she would have done so, but 
for her fears of the restraint to which she might 
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be subjected, and the contention that would un- 
doubtedly arise respecting that money, of which 
she was resolved never to touch one farthing. For 
she would rather starve than be indebted to him 
for one thing now — and that her boy should starve 
too. 

She had not heard from her father in reply 
to her letter, though there had been more than 
time for him to write. She had appealed to 
him in the agony of her bleeding heart, telling 
him her whole sad tale, her pretended marriage 
(even now incomprehensible to her, so marvel- 
lously well-acted had been its details), her long 
ignorance of the deception, her late discovery 
of it. She had humbled herself before her 
parent, entreating him, if not to receive her again, 
for that might be out of his power, at least to 
take her to his bosom, and afford her the 
charity that would keep her and her child alive, 
till such time as she should be able to earn a 
maintenance for both. Never was letter more 
touching in its simple pathos. It was pitiful 
from the innocent truthfulness that breathed in 
every line — ^the cruel wrongs it related. No one 
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could read it, and not perceive that the heart of 
the writer was broken. 

She had never doubted what her father's answer 
would be. She had felt as certain of his sympathy 
and for^veness, as of her own innocence. He 
would never discard her from his heart ; she 
knew him too well to imagine that. No, he 
would grieve over and with her; and he 
would open his arms to her and to her 
child. 

But day after day had gone by, and no re- 
ply had come, till at last she had decided to 
wait for one no longer. She would throw her- 
self at his feet — she would trust to his fatherly 
love. After all, was she not guiltless in know- 
ledge and intention? Her conscience acquitted 
her of wrong, and she felt strong in that ac- 
quittal. 

So she made her way towards home, travel- 
ling in the cheapest manner, and shunning all 
observation; but at a town not far from 
Westanger, her boy was suddenly attacked with 
croup, and this not only detained her some 
days in a miserable pothouse, but entirely ex- 
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hausted her slender stock of money, and ob- 
liged her to dispose of every article of cloth- 
ing she could spare. At last, weak, weary, 
and well-nigh penniless, she found herself, on 
a bright Sunday morning, once more in well- 
known Westanger, making her melancholy way. 
towards her father's dwelling. Slowly she crept 
along — ^trembling lest she should be met and 
recognised by some old acquaintance or fami- 
liar friend. Past many a shop, the owners of 
which she knew — ^past Shiflfner^s private hotel, 
and that porch — how she shuddered as she glanced 
at it I — under which she had first met him three 
years ago — past, quickly past, the church, which 
seemed to frown upon her for her long 
estrangement from its rites — past many a well- 
known place and object — unchanged apparently, 
she hurried on, with bent head and trembling 
footsteps, as utterly cast down, as abjectly 
wretched, perhaps, on that peaceful Sabbath 
day, as ever miserable siuner in this world. 
Yet she had not sinned. Beyond the single 
fault of concealing her marriage from her 
father, she was guiltless in thought and deed 
VOL. II. G 
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— innocent as the sleeping babe she carried in 
her arms. Yet not wholly so. For she had 
disobeyed her mother's dying injunction, and 
neglected her Church. On that point her con- 
science had always reproached her; and it did 
so more than ever now. She had not entreated, 
insisted, struggled enough, to be allowed to 
perform this hallowed duty. What would Mrs. 
Wylde have thought of a marriage that ne-< 
cessitated an entire exclusion from the Church ? 
Her blessing would never have been bestowed 
upon such a union — nor had one been de- 
served, Esther felt now. She had asked neither 
her father's blessing, nor his consent to her 
marriage. She had concealed from the kind 
old man an engagement of which he had the 
first right to be informed, as though his autho- 
rity were nothing, and she were free to dis- 
pose of herself. 

Had he been aware of what was going on, 
his experience might have detected danger, 
where she was too simple and innocent even 
to imagine it, and she might have been saved. 
Ah! She had been wicked and undutiful — 
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she had sacrificed her filial duty to her lover. 
She saw it now; and perhaps she was only 
rightly punished. 

She had sat down on a humble doorstep to 
rest — the weight of the sleeping child wearied 
her. Suddenly the sound of neighbouring 
church bells broke upon the summer air, call- 
ing the people of the city to morning service — 
striking to her heart with a stern reproach. 
" Three — ^years ! Three — ^years ! Three — ^years !" 
those bells seemed to her to say; and they 
seemed to beat the words in upon her brain. 

Yes; it was three years, all but a couple of 
months, since she had last heard them — three 
years since she had set her foot within a 
church ! 

She started up, almost wild with the agony 
of her thoughts; more than half inclined to 
rush to the sacred building, and pray for 
mercy and for peace, where she had so often knelt 
in childhood. Something whispered she would 
not plead in vain. But no! in her destitute 
misery she must not venture within those 
sacred precincts. The congregation would re- 
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cognise her, and cry shame upon her, and 
upon her child. 

Alas ! there was no need of such a fear — ^no one 
who had known her in the bright days of her 
loveliness would dream that in that shabby, 
attenuated form, with the swelled eyes and 
pockmarked features, they were gazing on the 
once beautiful Esther Wylde ! 

Again she turned her steps towards her 
father's dwelling, and choosing a retired spot 
which commanded a view of the beloved door, 
crouched on the ground, and bending her 
trembling head over her boy, concealed her 
face, and so — watched. 

Presently Mrs. Wylde came out, stouter than 
of yore, and aged ; lame, too, so as to require the 
support of Jane's strong arm, who, rosy and 
cheerful, looked in no whit altered. Mike and 
Mike's wife followed soon ; he sleek, well brushed, 
and prosperous-looking ; she resolute and smartly 
dressed as ever; but — ^Esther did not see her 
father. Where— where was he ! A horrible fear 
shot through her that he might have died during 
her absence. But no I her hus — Mr. Anderson 
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would have known it, had it been so. He might 

be ill, however, the dear old man 

She waited till the church bells had stopped 
ringing some minutes; and then, stealing round 
to the back of the premises, where there was a 
narrow strip of garden ground used for drying 
clothes, tried the gate, which was usually kept 
locked. To her surprise it was open now, and 
yielded at once to her pressure; she passed in, 
and gazed around her with indescribable feelings. 
No one was about at the still hour of morning 
service ; she ventured to approach the window of 
the small back parlour, and listened trembling. 
It was half open, enabling her to hear the sound 
of voices, but the blind was drawn down, effec- 
tually concealing all within ; so, drawing a rusty 
knife from her pocket, she inserted the point in 
the material, turning it round and round, till she 
had made a hole of a certain size. Then applying 
her eye to the aperture, she looked intently. 
What was it she saw in that well-known room, 
which, albeit smartened and beautified by Mrs. 
Wylde, since she had last beheld it, with what 
that lady was wont to term " mebgny furniture," 
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and the gaudiest of papers, was yet the same, 
where she had spent the happy years of her inno- 
cent childhood ? 

On that hreathless summer's day, Mr. Wylde 
was sitting crouching over the grate in which were 
a few embers, nearly extinguished. His hands 
were spread out, as though to warm himself, and 
he shivered from head to foot. "Oh I it's cold, 
Sally!" he whined, looking piteously round, and 
pulling a face like that of a blubbering child. 

How changed he was! how fearfully changed! 
His hair had grown white — ^his handsome features 
were pinched and sharpened ; his clothes seemed 

to hang on his attenuated frame. He had been a 
fine portly figure when Esther saw him last; he 
had shrunk into quite an old man now. 

"Well! and why for patience sake did ye let 
the fire out, then!" Sally cried, half crossly, half 
querulously. " If ye want heat, ye should see to 
it yourself. I can't be running in, putting on 
coals for ye everlastin'. There's the coal-box, and 
there's the scoop, but oh, deary me! there ain't 
the sense to use 'em; and yet there is the sense to 
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complain they're not used. And in weather that's 
enough to fry one standing, seems to me!" 

And she interrupted her occupation of dusting 
the furniture; and dashing at the fire-shovel, 
plunged it into the coal-box, and threw some small 
coal on the embers, which naturally had the effect 
of making the fire blacker than before, if not of 
wholly extinguishing it. 

*^0h, it's so cold!" the old man whimpered 
again, with quivering voice. 

'* Now, don't worrit, there's a dear good soul !" 
Sally cried, wiping her steaming countenance with 
her duster, " or I shall never a-done this here job. 
Sit ye quiet now, and hold yer noise for a bit — 
do, and ye shall come and sit by the kitchen fire 
afterwards. Ye'U be 'ot enough there, I hope. 
Missis won't stand this alight for dinner, so it's 
better let out." 

And she bustled round the room, talking as she 
dusted. She was a great strapping woman, with 
long powerful limbs, and features that would have 
suited a grenadier. Esther remembered her timid 
once ; but she looked as if she had long ago got 
pver that amiable weakness. 
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" I want my dinner — ^I want my dinner," whim- 
pered the poor old man. 

"Now, how can ye talk so ill-consistent, Mr, 
Wylde," Sally remonstrated, dabbing violently at 
the table, preparatory to laying npon it a clean 
cloth she had taken from a press. Then to her- 
self, " He see the tablecloth, that's where it is — 
he's no better than a babby! raly he ain't!" Then 
aloud, " Yon knows you han't done breakfiss long, 
and you won't have dinner not for nigh upon two 
hours ; so where's the use of teasing ?" 

And making a sudden stride to the window, 
before Esther had time to decide what to do, she 
had thrown up the blind with a tug, and started 
backwards, nearly upsetting Mr. Wylde, and 
screaming " Mercy save us, and bless us! Thieves! 
Murder! Fire!" 

"Stop! stop!" Esther cried; "don't do that. 
Don't make an alarm! Sally! Sally! please 
don't!" 

The woman pressed her great hand upop her 
chest. 

"Who the ^patience are you I" she cried; 

whilst the old man turned and stared helplessly^ 
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with vacant watery eyes at the figure looking in 
at the window. 

^' Hush ! hush I Sally ! Don't you know me ? 
I'm Esther — Esther Wylde that was. Let' me in 
— oh ! do let me in, for pity's sake I" 

" Esther ! Miss Esther I You—" 

She approached a step ; her eyes opening wider 
every moment. 

" Yes, I am indeed. Please help me through. 
Won't he ? — won't my father know me ?" 

" You Miss Esther 1 Well, I never '' 

^ For mercy's sake, let me come in !" 

But Sally wiped her face with her duster, and 
raising her great form to its full height, said, with 
a toss of her head, 

*' I wonder you ain't ashamed of yourself to ask 
it. I raly do." 

" Ashamed of myself ! You don't know — you 
don't know — I've nothing to be ashamed of." 

" Ain't that," pointing to the child, " ain't that 
yourn ?" 

" Yes, it is mine !" Esther cried, almost waking 
the boy by the fervour with which she strained 
bim to her bosom ; ^^ bless him, he is mine ; but 
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Fve no call to be ashamed of him — none ! You 
don't know ^^ 

"Don't I? I tell ye we do know 'bout ye. 
It's very well known what ye did, running away 
from the place Mr. Donovan got ye in Pendle- 
ton, and with a strange man and all. It half 
killed him when he hear tell of it," jerking her 
thumb at Mr. Wylde, who sat with open mouth, 
looking from one to the other, as each spoke in 
turn, as an infant does, which has attention to 
give, but not comprehension. " Mrs. Doubleyou, 
she open the letter you writ him, and didn't 
she go into one of her tantrums when she see 
what you said? Says she, *If ever that gal come 
anigh this place, I'll have her took up by the 
p'leece,' or some such thing !" 

" Mrs. Wylde said that of me ?" 

" She did, and I hear her '' 

"And father ^" 

" Yer father ain't got no more sense than that 
babby— ye can see that for yerself. You and 
she've done for him between ye. She's a devil, is 
missis. She'd break the heart of a hippopotamus, 
missis would." 
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*^ Oh ! Sally, you break my heart ! Let me in — 
let me speak to him for one moment." 

"He won't know ye; 'specially not with yer 
face like that. Why, ye're so changed, I'd not 
have known ye myself. Ye've been ill, and had 
the fever very bad, seemin'ly." 

" Oh ! let me in I — ^let me in, if you have the 
heart of a woman !" 

And the poor thing curtsied humbly to the ser- 
vant, with wild pleading in her eyes. 

Sally was not bad-hearted. She was shocked 
at the action, so entirely, in her opinion, reversing 
the order of things. 

" Gome round to the street door," said she ; 
"and I'll let you in for a bit. But ye mustn't 
be long ; for laws a me 1 if ye should be seen, 
what should I do ?" 

But vainly Esther dung to her father, kissing 
and stroking his white hair, and laying her 
poor swollen cheeks to his. He looked at her 
with dim, heavy eyes, but only shivered, and 
moaned out, 

" I'm 80 cold I — so cold 1" 

It was a sad sight ! 
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Sally stood behind, every now and then fur- 
tively wiping away a tear with her duster as she 
gazed upon it. She couldn't tell what had come 
to her. It must be the heat, she 'sposed. She 
were not in the habit of making a fool of herself 
in general. 

"It's softnessing of the brain," she observed 
at last to Esther; "the doctor says so; and he 
won't never get no better. He'll get wuss — 
and he do get wuss. Rapid. Sometimes I think 
as he'd be much better out of his pain, poor 
soul; for he don't get much kindness, nor yet 
comfort, 'cept what the fire give him. And he 
live mostly 'long of me, in the kitchen." 

" And you say I did this I" Esther cried, look- 
ing at the woman with an agony impossible to 
describe. 

" No, no, I didn't say that ; leastways, I didn't 
mean it," Sally exclaimed quickly, struck with 
strange pity for the gaunt, miserable woman 
she remembered once so fair. "I says things 
hasty sometimes, but I don't alius s^and to 'em — 
I don't. Twere not you, but missis. Missis 
Doubleyou — she did it, I consider. He was put 
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out 'boat you, to be sure, when he first hear tell 
of it; you couldn't 'spect no other; but t'were 
not that as changed him. Missis, she worrited 
his very heart out of him. She did. She 
do every one. You knows that well enough 
yourself." 

«0h! Sally, dear, dear Sally!" Esther ex- 
claimed wildly, turning to- the maid, and kissing 
her again and again ; '^ be kind to him ! — be 
kind to himl It'll be returned to you — ^it will 
indeed, one day." 

"And who told ye I weren't kind to himt" 
Sally replied, gruffly, to conceal her own emotion. 
" Praps I stay here partly on his 'count. Praps 
I wouldn't stay here 'nother day, nor 'nother 
hour, if 'tweren't for him. There's not much 
satisfaction to be 'ad in this house, nor money 
either, not when serving of Mrs. Wylde. She've 
driven him to this, and p'raps she'll drive me 
to the same. I shouldn't wonder I She's the 
party to do it, if any could. I often think my 
brain's a-softening, like his is!" 

And Sally applied her duster to her overflowing 
eyes. 
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Esther had laid her child down^ asleep as he 
was, on a chair, whilst she tried to rouse her 
father. She threw her arms round the old man^ 
and covered his hands and his head with 
kisses. 

"Father! father! speak to me one kind word,, 
for mother s sake !" 

But there was silence. He tried to put her 
aside, and peeped round at the fire. 

'^ Yon's a fine boy !" observed Sally, stooping 
over the child, taking one of his little hands in 
her own enormous paws, and gazing at it curiously, 
as she would at a flower or a shell. "He's a 
prettier babby than ours was 'bove stairs — a deal 
prettier I" 

The honest creature would willingly create ar 
diversion, and could think of no better way than 
by flattering the maternal vanity. 

"Ohl give him to me I Fd like father to 
hold him in his arms a moment — it would be like 
blessing him. Father, dear, dear father, this is 
my boy — ^your grandson I Kiss him, father, kiss 
him once I" 

Air. Wylde looked fixedly at the boy ; but with 
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far less of interest than he would have done 
at a lump of coal, which would have suggested 
ideas of warmth to his benighted mind. Turn- 
ing away from him with a shiver, his eye rested 
upon the table-cloth, lying still unfolded on the 
table. 

" I want my dinner," whimpered he. 

Esther groaned. 

"Oh! it wanted only this to finish all!" she 
said, distractedly, 

"Now you mustn't stay here no longer," cried 
Sally, who began to think that it was not kind- 
ness, but the reverse, to prolong so sad an in- 
terview. "You come 'long of me, and FU cut 
ye off some cold meat for yerself, and heat 
some bread 'n milk for the child. Pretty creature! 
He've bright eyes, he have !" 

And she patted the flushed cheek of the 
boy, who, scarcely yet thoroughly awake, sur- 
veyed her with that fixed gaze peculiar to 
children. 

" Oh ! Sally, just five minutes more ! I'll 
never see him — father, again!" Esther pleaded, 
with unspeakable anguish in her eyes and voice. 
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And she laid her face to that of the old man. 
"Father," she cried, "you can't hear me — ^you 
can't understand; but I tell ye the truth, oh I 
dear father, when I say I haven't done no wrong 
— I haven't sinned, as people think. IVe been 
sinned against — cruel, and you'll know it one 
day, and feel 'for me, where you're going — per- 
haps soon! And oh! I wish I was going with 
you, for it's a wicked, wicked world, this, and 
there's nothing but deceit in it, and the strong 
and rich crushing the weak. And there's no 
help, and no pity anywhere. And oh ! father, I'll 
never see ye more, but I'll pray that we may meet 
in a better place." 

She stopped, and a throb of hope sent the 
blood suddenly to her heart, for she saw — she 
read in his eyes the light of intelligence; yes, 
clearly, unmistakeably. 

" He knows me," she whispered, looking round 
at Sally with a smile of ineffable joy. "Oh! 
he knows me ! Yes, father, darling, it's your 
own Esther come back again, that you used to 
be so fond of I" she cried, nestling close to him, 
and laying her poor weary head upon his bosom. 
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A strange smile broke over his shrivelled 
features — ^his eyes shone with eager delight. 

" It's lit again — ^lit again 1" he exclaimed, and 
laughed outright. 

Then the two women, following the glanceof those 
gleaming eyes, saw that they rested, with a kind of 
animated rapture upon the flame, which, long kept 
under, had shot up at last through the coals. And 
pushing her eagerly, almost roughly away, he 
spread his thin hands over the grate, and laughed 
again. 

Then Esther hid her face in her worn shawl, 
and wept. 

In another hour she had turned her back on 
Westanger for ever; not, however, till good 
honest Sally had fed her and her boy, 
having first ascertained that the Donovan 
children and their nurse were out for their 
usual Sunday airing. She had taken Esther 
into the room where her mother died, and 
there listened, not without many tears, to the 
sad tale of wrong the poor thing had to tell 
— the details of her marriage (which that man 
must be the biggest rogue unhung, Sally said, 
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with elenclied hands) — and had spoken kind 
words, and given her the address of Mary in 
London, to whom she strongly advised her to 
go. For in Westanger she never could stay, 
the woman said. Disgrace was associated with 
her name^ Mrs. Wylde had vowed she would 
hunt her out of the plaice, and what could 
anyone do against Mrs. Wylde f 

Nor were kind words all that Sally gave 
Esther that day. This good Samaritan forced 
upon her a sovereign of her own — all her 
hard-earned savings; pressing the coin into the 
child's tiny hand, in return for half a dozen 
kisses she snatched from him — ^for the little 
fellow^s beauty and friendlessness had won the 
rugged creature's heart. Peace be with you, 
Sally, in your last hours, for that mite! It 
was given with a generous, loving spirit, "not 
grudgingly, or of necessity ;" and it was your 
all! 

And so, unutterably wretched and forlorn, 
Esther left her native town, to beg her weary 
way towards the great city she had never 
seen. What she endured during that journey. 
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who can imagine ? She often said, in after days, 
she scarcely knew herself how she survived it. 
Sometimes she would ^t a lift in a waggon, 
or rough vehicle, when some peasant, more 
compassionate than his fellows, observed her 
fatigue. With such exceptions, she walked the 
entire way; sleeping under haystacks, in de- 
serted bams, where she could ; begging at 
cottage doors, where, oftener than at richer 
dwellings, she would obtain a crust or sup of 
milk for her boy; doing a job of work or 
mending when she could procure such, and 
thus earning a few shillings, rare and wel 
come ; gradually sinking lower and lower, and 
growing more ragged, more travel-stained 
and footsore every day — nearly starved her- 
self, but saving every morsel she could spare 
for her child — browbeat, despised, threatened, 
scowled upon, distrusted, weary, hardened, 
despairing. Such was her state when one sad 
day she found herself, as we know, at Violets- 
nest; and unconsciously brought disease and 
death into that tranquil spot. 

For some time before, her child had been ill 
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— sickening for the complaint of which he 
soon after died ; but she had hoped it was 
nothing but the natural consequence of priva- 
tionSy so hard to bear at that tender age. 
Doubtless, humanly speaking, it was to those 
sufferings he owed his untimely end. Nature, 
weakened by long exposure to the vicissitudes 
of weather — by unwholesome food, and priva- 
tions of many kinds — ^had not power to resist 
a disease which is seldom fatal to healthy 
children, and, after a brief struggle, sank under 
it. 

He died; and from that time his mother 
became a different being. Till then she had 
in a manner stifled her resentment, for his 
sake. She would do nothing that could in- 
jure him. He had no friend on earth, save 
her; she was not, therefore, her own, but his. 

But from the moment she lost him, revenge 
assumed his place, and became what he had 
been — ^her treasure, her continual thought and 
object. For that object she would sacrifice 
her life, if need be — anything in the whole 
world, but to be revenged on the man who 
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had betrayed her, and through whose means 
she had lost her cherub boy. 

She begged her way to London; and seeking 
her sister at the place whither Sally had directed 
her, found that sister had emigrated to Aus- 
tralia with her family some little time before. 
Thus she was free from all ties, and could 
devote herself unrestrainedly to the indulgence 
of the dreadful passion which had taken so strong 
a hold upon her untaught and ungovemed 
nature. She has often told me that at this 
period, so eager was her thirst for revenge, so 
completely had love been transformed to hatred 
in her soul, that for months she carried about 
with her a sharpened razor, procured at some 
pawnbroker's, with the fixed determination of 
throwing herself upon Mr. Anderson, whenever 
or wherever she should meet him, and cutting 
his throat with it. Nor is there the slightest 
doubt but that she would have acted on this 
resolve, had they met. Fortunately for him, 
however, he was then, and for some time after- 
wards, absent abroad; — had he been in London, 
scarcely could he have eluded her search, per- 
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sistent and systematic as it was. For she almost 
lived in the streets ; haunting now one locality — 
now another ; gradually familiarising herself with 
all — hanging chiefly about the Boyal Academy, 
and other places to which he had led her to 
believe he resorted — seeking indefatigably for 
some clue which she was never able to find, 
since he had been too prudent to leave any by 
which he could be traced ; sometimes working 
for awhile, when she could obtain work to do, 
far more often living entirely by begging — ^grow- 
ing each day harder, more reckless, more defiant, 
more desperate. She had long ceased to pray. 
Heaven had robbed her of her child, and she said 
to herself that she would never turn to Heaven 
again. She would destroy the man who had 
destroyed her ; and that deed of justice done, 
she cared not what became of herself. Her 
life would be the forfeit for his, no doubt; 
but they were welcome to it. She had no fears, 
no reluctance to leave a world where she had 
met with nothing but cruelty and deceit. Such 
was her awful state, when, nearly a year after 
her disappearance from our village, she was found 
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by my sweet wife, whose words of kindness 
sounded in her ears so strangely. But it was 
long before they produced any effect, beyond 
that of attaching her, with a sort of blind de- 
votion, to the being who uttered them — ^long, 
very long, before she would forego her reso- 
lutions of revenge. What her love had for- 
merly been in her earnest nature, her hatred 
and resentment had become now, a part of her- 
self; and it was like tearing away her very 
heart-strings to urge her to forego them. 
Hard as it was, however, the task was effected 
at last. Nor was this one of the least of those 
good deeds on which my Violet may look 
back with thankfulness in that supreme hour, 
when she shall lie awaiting the solemn summons 
across the pathless gulf. 

But it was a work of patience, of continual 
disappointment, of hoping against hope, so to 
speak; a work of weeks, of months, I might 
even say, of years. For Violet's sake at first 
— for the sake of the unspeakable love and 
gratitude she had vowed to the sweet lady 
who had had compassion on her boy — for the 
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sake of those two innocents who had sent their 
little alms to him, and who had perished, as it 
were, through their compassion — for the sake of 
these things at first — afterwards for better, Esther 
promised to forego her revenge. 

I have said that after hearing her story, we 
at once set on foot inquiries respecting her, 
which had the effect of confirming it in every 
particular. It chanced that a former servant of 
ours was then living close to the doctor^s family 

in F J where Phoebe had latterly been so 

intimate. Through this woman, who at our 
request questioned both " auld Maggie " and 
Jeanie, we found that the deception practised 
upon Esther had been perfectly well-known to 
both those individuals, as well as her own utter 
ignorance of it, about which Phoebe had often 
talked, expressing alarm as to the probable con- 
sequences when she should discover the deceit. 
We ascertained, too, through the clergyman at 
Westanger, that the poor girl had borne the 
highest character up to the period of her dis- 
appearance from that place, and that the pre- 
vailing opinion there was that she had been 
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driven to leave her home by the Insufferable 
temper of her stepmother. 

Having learned these and other particulars, 
my wife made her plan. This dear woman was 
ever full of such plots; manoeuvring with a 
truly feminine tact, and indefatigable persever- 
ance, to bring about her benevolent ends, and 
seldom failing to do so. She did not fail now. 
A day came, when the grateful Esther found 
herself established in clean, comfortable lodg- 
ings, not very far from her beloved protectress, 
with her father seated by her humble fire- 
side. 

The fact was, there had been a sharp fight 
about poor Mr. Wylde between his present 
consort and the brother of his former wife, a 
retired tradesman in good circumstances, who 
had come forward and accused her and her 
daughters of not only neglecting, but actually 
ill-treating the helpless old man. Mrs. 
Wylde, therefore, being heartily sick of so 
troublesome a spouse, was only too willing to 
consent to my wife's proposal that he should be 
brought to London, and placed in the charge 
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of his daughter, to whom she (Mrs. Wylde) 
agreed to pay a weekly sum for his maintenance ; 
whilst his brother-in-law, delighted to know him 
in such hands, liberally added to the allowance 
out of his own pocket. Thus Esther was enabled, 
not only to devote herself entirely to the care 
of her beloved parent, but to provide him with 
every comfort that could soothe his declining 
days. She did both with pious duty, and a 
love all the stronger because it was also self- 
accusing. Violet had indeed shown her know- 
ledge of the human heart, when she judged 
that if anything could restore a healthy tone 
to Esther's, it would be the exercise of such 
duty and such love. In those she found all 
the comfort of which she was susceptible; and 
when, after nearly three years' gradual decay, 
her father breathed his last without pain in her 
arms, she felt they had both been mercifully 
dealt with, and that she could give him up 
without too bitter a grief. And though alone 
now, she was not dependent. Her uncle, whom 
my wife had acquainted with her story, had 
settled an annuity upon her, more than sufEcier* 
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to keep her in comfort — thus enabling her to 
devote herself to what was her chief happiness, 
viz., serving and aiding Violet in her charitable 
labours. Many a poor patient did she nurse for 
me, then and afterwards, without reward of any 
kind, save that which her own heart gave. But 
chiefly she deh'ghted in tending children ; dwell- 
ing with a fond regret upon the memory of 
her own. And if the injuries she had sustained 
had, in a manner, blighted her existence in this 
world, still they had undoubtedly wrought in her 
the effect offences should; for they had raised 
her hopes to another, where, we are assured, 
guilt and grief shall never come. 

But did the wicked man ^ who had so basely 
deceived her escape unpunished? Ah! he had 
effectually guarded himself against exposure, but 
for all that his sin had found him out. It carried 
with it its own curse, and that a fearful one. 
What sin is not punished, and amply too, even in 
this world t 
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CHAPTER L 

rpHE Misses Armitage were both fortunate enon^b 
^ to secure husbands ( Joanne, indeed, married 
before the events I have related), though this 
desirable object was not effected for either of 
them without considerable opposition on the part 
of their lady mother. My wife contributed not 
a > little to its attainment, being their invariable 
and faithful confidante in all their troubles — their 
judicious adviser in every doubt or difficulty. 
What woman, who is worth anything, is not 
willing to aid a lonely sister in the search after 
happiness, t.«., that companionship, love, and 
guidance which are only to be found in a 
husband? And it was true enough, as Violet 
said, that these young women had good in them 
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lying dormant, only waiting to be brought out. 
Is it not so with most of us ? 

The childhood and early youth of the Ar- 
mitages had been exposed to singularly per- 
nicious influences. They had been bullied by 
an overbearing, worldly mother; stinted by a 
miserly father; sneered at and neglected by a 
coarse, unfeeling brother. Eank, fashion, and 
money had been the images set up on high in 
their home, and they had been commanded to 
fall down and worship these. Nothing pure or 
disinterested had entered that unhallowed place. 
To do good, to resist evil, to love and serve 
their kind — in short, to look beyond " this igno- 
rant present" — were not thought of there; to 
secure a splendid establishment, strive for a 
great name, and clamber up to a high place on 
the ladder of society, were thought of incessantly. 
Thus the good that was in their natures had 
never been encouraged, and the bad had been 
carefully fostered. Does not the seed that is 
intended one day to give shade and fruit lie 
safe in the bosom of the earth, deep hidden 
beneath the snowf But if that snow melt 
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Dot, if no warm sunshine visit the groand, no 
rain water it, the plant will not prosper — it 
will shrivel up, and bear no fruit. Now Violet 
was the sun that warmed those dormant dis- 
positions into a better and more luxuriant life. 
In her they beheld what they had never seen, 
never even imagined before, a kindliness em- 
bracing all within its sphere, a generous prin- 
ciple that sought unceasingly the good of 
others ; not because in good there is expediency, 
but because God is good, and wills that His 
creatures should serve Him by striving after 
His essential nature. Violet did not sermonise 
her cousins ; preaching had never been her line ; 
the actions of this dear woi9kn were her ser- 
mons — her life the real secret of her influence. 
She did not hold forth frowningly on this and 
that virtue, anathematising those 'who lacked 
it — she went and practised such herself, silently, 
unobtrusively, as though to do so were a matter 
of course. And as example is ever more power- 
ful than precept in this world, and we follow 
one another as sheep into a fold, so those who 
witnessed that pure, loving life desired and 
VOL. II. I 
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even sought (all unconsciously perhaps) to imi- 
tate it. 

"What, you leave your father all the morn- 
ing by himself, when he is suffering so fear- 
fully?" she had said, one day, in a tone that 
had something of reproach in it, but more of 
astonishment. And the Armitages had blushed, 
struck for the first time with shame, to think 
what must be her thought. 

" Oh ! he is so fractious, there is no pleasing 
him," Joanne replied, apologetically. ^'When 
that pain is on him, he is unbearable, and, in 
fact, better alone. He is capable of throwing 
something at one's head — he has done it more 
than once at mamma. You have no idea what 
it is. 

" Yes, I have ; Percie has told me that his 
agonies at times are fearful. Ah I dears, he 
should not be left to servants — that poor old 
man ! He is your father. He should see and 
know that his own children feel for him. Who 
else, if not you?" 

And the tender creature longed, though she 
did not say so, that she could go and sit with, 
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and try to comfort the poor stricken man, and 
possibly turn his mind from his great pain to 
something greater still. And the following morn- 
ing Sir Bufus had been amazed, startled even, 
by the entrance of his two daughters, who, 
somewhat scared and doubtful in th*eir de- 
meanour, it is true, had hovered round his 
chair, inquiring how he felt, and if there were 
anything they could do for him. 

"What new kick's this?" the baronet in- 
quired, looking at them with small fiery eyes 
that peered out of his sallow face with no 
trifling vitality in them yet. "What are you 
wanting, you women, eh I Whatever it is, you 
won't get it. I haven't a penny — not a penny 
to spare; and if I had, I wouldn't give it to 
your 

" We know that, sir," Joanne replied, colour- 
ing up, and glancing at her sister with a look 
that said, "this is what one gets by following 
Violet's advice." "We didn't come for money; 
we came to see if we could be of any use to 

you." 

I 2 
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" We're sorry to see you suffer as you do, papa," 
Maud added, somewhat more gently. 

But he still regarded them mischievously, 
out of those small glittering eyes. He couldn't 
realise it — ^it was so strange to see them there 
without some very sufficient reason. 

"There's no fathoming you womankind," he 
said at length, turning away with a sneer that 
was followed by a groan ; " and it's not worth 
while trying. But I'm not your dupe — ^re- 
member that, young women. Perhaps your 
mother hopes I'm going to die; but you may 
tell her, with my compliments, I ain't, and 
don't intend to, at least at present. I've a 
good deal of fight in me yet" (with another 
groan), "and Harold says I'm better on 
the whole than I was. There — reach me that 
paper, Jo, since you have forced your way in." 

"Shall I read some of it to you, papal" 

"Read some of it!" (mimicking her). "No, 
miss, I thank you; I can read to myself. 
I'm not too bad for that yet. Ugh I — ai ! — 
ah! Besides, I've no intention of altering my 
will." ' 
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"Papa, I wish you wouldn't say those 
things. They are insulting." 

"Daughter, what's the meaning of your great 
civility, all at once?" 

"Well, sir, we really only came because we 
wished to do what we could." 

"Oh, indeed! Why this particular morn- 
mg? 

"We thought we ought to have come be- 
fore." 

" Ought to have fiddle-de-deed ! Ah ! — ai ! 
I wish Crutchley would think he ought to 
have come before ; it would be more to the pur- 
pose. / think so, I know. He's always 
away — always down in the servants' places — 
eating, eating, eating! I believe he eats meat 
four times a day — ^four times more than he's 
worth. Ai!— ah!" 

"The servants never have meat more than 
twice a day, sir." 

"Ay, so they tell you, and your mother, 
who don't trouble herself about the matter. 
But I tell you they do ; and Crutchley eats 
all that goes out of this room besides— every 
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scrap. That man consumes oh ! — oh ! And 

he's never here when I want him. I want to 
be turned now." 

"Shall we try and turn you, papal" 

" You ! Turn your grandmother ! But I'll 
tell you what you may do, since you're here; 
you may poke the fire, and put on some coals. 
I can't do it, and that fellow has neglected it, 
of course. And you may fetch me my — ah! 
—my slipper. There it is, by the door. Ai ! 
— ai ! I threw it at Crutchley's head as he 
went out, but it didn't catch him. And — and 
— ^just put it on, will you. Ai ! — a-h I And 
one of you may call him. Just go to the 
head of the back stairs, and sing out Crutch- 
ley, as loud as ever you can. Ai! — ai! He's 
eating, as usual, no doubt — always is eating. 
And — and, I say, tell him to make haste." 

And this was how the Miss Armitages had 
begun to pay more attention to their unfor- 
tunate father, slowly dying of a complication of 
fearful disorders. 

It was uphill work — very trying and labori- 
ous ; and, but for Violet's influence, I doubt 
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if they would have had strength to persevere 
in it. But she comforted — she encouraged 
them. 

" Bear with him," she would say. " Think 
of what he has to bear; and be thankful for 
all you are able to do, in these his days of 
trial. The time will come when the memory 
of what you suffer now will return upon you 
with an unspeakable blessing." 

So these young women took it by turns to 
spend hours with the groaning, miserable 
sinner in that close chamber, listening to his 
grumblings about the expenses of the stinted 
household — his complaints of Crutchley's neglect 
— his railings against their mother, who rarely 

# 

approached him, and when she did, trembled 
and shuddered — his endless details about the 
new^ farm buildings progressing at Armitage's 
Court. 

I generally found one or other of the poor 
things seated there, with a weary soddened 
countenance; and she would spring up with 
alacrity at the sight of me, and pre- 
sently steal softly from the chamber, thankful 
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for even the short reprieve my visit afforded. 
I often prolonged it, to give her more breath- 
ing time. I grew to pity these unfortunate 
sisters, and, touched by what Violet told me, 
to honour them for their sincere, albeit tardy 
efforts to do right. 

So, when I learnt that Mr. Gilchrist, the 
owner of that pretty place, Ninewells, in 
Hertfordshire, who had been so heart-broken 
at the death of his beautiful wife in her 
sixth confinement (I had attended her in all of 
them), was decidedly making up to Joanne, I 
did my best to further his wishes, inviting 
him often to dinner to meet her quietly, and 
singing her praises as we sat together over 
our wine. I did more. I talked the baronet 
into looking upon this match as the most fortu- 
nate thing for his daughter — which, indeed, it 
was, considering her peculiar circumstances — 
and persuaded him to be reasonable in the matter 
of the settlements — no easy task, by the way — 
simplifying by my arguments many questions 
about which, but for me, there would have been 
no end of trouble and dissension. Nor have I 
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ever had cause to regret the part I took on that 
occasion. The union turned out a thoroughly 
happj one. The lady did all that could possibly 
be expected of her; proving a kind mother to her 
husband's six children, and considerately refrain- 
ing from adding to their number. And in ex- 
change for the liberal pin-money he allowed her, 
the handsome equipage and establishment of which 
he constituted her the mistress, and the courteous 
observance he invariably paid her, she, on her 
part, provided him with that which he especially 
coveted, because he lacked it, connectiony and a 
certain round of fashionable acquaintance. Mr. 
Gilchrist was a man of no family, though his first 
wife had been well bom ; but he was rich, and 
more ambitious for his children than for himself. 
So it pleased him not a little to contemplate the 
probable admission of his daughters, on a future 
day, into some dozen great houses with which his 
present wife was allied, and which she frequented 
on terms of intimacy. 

I need hardly say that Lady Joanne was furious 
at the engagdment. That a daughter of hers 
should make such a mesalliance — should insist on 
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marrying a stockbroker's son — a man altogether 
out of their monde — was — was exasperating. 

** Don't bring his gawky schoolgirls here," her 
ladyship said, with the sourest of faces, when in- 
formed that Sir Rufus had given his consent to 
the marriage; "I'll never receive them — never. 
A set of blowzy Miss Gilchristsl Why, you 
must be mad, Joanne — downright mad, to do what 
you're doing, and make yourself a slave to such 
a set. Fancy Mrs. and the Miss Gilchrists coming 
into a ball-room. I should sink into the ground 
with shame if I were present." 

"Perhaps you won't be, mamma. It will be 
some five or six years before Fanny Gilchrist is 
old enough to come out; and by that time you 
may no longer care to go to parties yourself." 

"I shall always care to have my daughter 
married disgracefully, as you will be. But my 
heart will be broken long before that, what with 
one mortification and another." 

Her ladyship's heart was perhaps tougher than 
she imagined. At any rate it was destined, before 
another thirteen months had expired, to receive 
a far worse blow in the engagement of. her younger 
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daughter, Maud, to Sir James Startopp's only son. 
This was indeed adding insult to injury. Mrs. 
Gilchrist was bad enough; but Mrs. Startopp! 
Words are wanting to express Lady Joanne's de- 
testation of that name. She had hated it when she 
had borne it: she had consistently ignored it 
whenever it was possible since. It was on record 
that at the first election of her brother, the present 
Lord Bayswater (then the Honourable Reuben 
Startopp), for Rottingborough, when the mob, 
seeing her about to alight at the Startopp Arms, 
had vociferously shouted "Miss Startopp forever!" 
she had paused on the carriage-step, and, boldly 
confronting the unwashed multitude, had ex- 
claimed "Not for ever! not for ever, I do beg," a 
speech that had elicited roars of laughter, as well 
as deafening cheers from the assemblage. It was 
the wittiest thing her ladyship was ever known to 
utter. She was not given to clever, though she 
might be to snarling repartees in general. Poor 
woman! undeniably odious as she was, she was 
still deserving of pity now. Who so hopelessly 
wretched as the unamiable I Nor were her morti- 
fications one whit the less bitter because her own 
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faults had occasioned them. Her only son, whom 
she idolized, despised and treated her with ingrati- 
tude; her daughters married to displease her; and 
her husband Jid worse than all, for he gloated 
over her distresses. It was nuts to Sir Ruf us that 
Maud should marry a Startopp. In the intervals 
of groaning (he was suffering under one of his 
worst attacks just then), he chuckled rapturously 
at the idea. It was the best thing — the very best 
thing! "What '11 my lady say!" had been his 
first words when Sir James had called to ask his 
consent. "She'll go mad I Ha! ha! ha! — mad 
as a March hare 1 She '11 cut her daughter now, 
I suppose. Ugh! — Ail — I'd give something to 
be present when my lady first hears it. Ha 1 ha ! 
ha! Fancy Maud a Startopp after all! Ai! — 
A— h!" 

This flirtation had been carried on in Botten 
Row — where more marriages are concocted than 
in the annual Belgravian and May Fairs — ^in 
Sotten Row and at Mrs. Gilchrist's (Violet, up 
to that time, had entertained nobody), so that the 
intelligence came upon Lady Joanne like a 
thunder-clap. For if any of her acquaintance 
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had perceived, you may be very sure they care- 
fully abstained from betraying what was going 
on to the cantankerous, worldly old woman, whom 
every one disliked. People rejoiced that that 
poor lonely girl was getting a chance ; her home 
must be wretched enough, in all conscience. It 
was a chance for which any girl might be 
thankful. James Startopp was not only good- 
looking, but well-principled and affluent — an 
honest, right-minded man of the world, though 
not, perhaps, of Lady Joanne's Frenchified one. 
He had no nonsense, nor would he stand any. 
He was openly proud of his father, whose high 
talents, and even higher character, had worked 
their way to an eminence in his arduous 
profession, of which his only son would 
one day enjoy the golden fruits. Yes, Maud 
Armitage had made a lucky coup^ and those 
pleasant rides in Rotten Row had been pleasant 
to some purpose. 

She shewed herself worthy of her good fortune. 
She made her husband the best of wives, and 
bore him several children, to whom she proved 
an equally devoted mother. As a daughter, too. 
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she strove to do her duty, devoting much time 
to her parents ; which her sister, whose principal 
home was at Ninewells, was unable to do. At 
first, Violet sought to share with her the difficult 
task of amusing the baronet, but she was forced 
to abandon the attempt till nearer the close of 
his life; for the godless old man could never 
refrain from 4;hose leering looks and personal 
remarks which she found so insufferable, and 
obstinately refused all her endeavours to lead him 
to graver subjects. "Such lovely lips!" he would 
say, smacking his own shrivelled ones, "were 
fitted for better things than talking methodistical 
trash. Such glorious eyes should not be wasted 
on rubbishy sermon-books, by dash I" 

Violet would actually cry over the recollection 
of these scenes. Her mind was still in a manner 
absorbed by her own great grief (it was little 
more than a year since we had lost our darlings), 
and to her there was something peculiarly revolt- 
ing in the tone and looks of this incorrigible old 
reprobate. She shrank from him even whilst she 
pitied him. But indeed it was not a pleasant 
house to be in. No. 50, St. James's Square 
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though one might come out of it wiser as well as 
sadder. On the ground floor was suffering of 
the cruellest kind — ^hopeless, often well-nigh un- 
bearable ; in what Lady Joanne called her " re- 
ception rooms," was another kind of misery, not 
less hopeless ; perhaps scarcely less shocking. 
And in every place occupied by that family, were 
jealousies, and worldly-mindedness, and continual 
contentions. 

I have said little at present of the son, the 
heir to Armitage's Court, and a miser's hoarded 
wealth ; being, in fact, somewhat loth to approach 
a subject singularly distasteful to me on every 
account. He was, however, all-important, as 
well as potent, in his father's mind and house. 
The only point on which his parents had ever 
agreed, had been in idolising him ; and he, to 
judge by his conduct, cared for neither of them. 
Good-looking and clever, he had been from 
his birth the spoiled child of his mother, who 
feared as well as adored him ; and of late years, 
his father, regarding him, with a kind of jealous 
veneration, as his heir and successor at Armitage's 
Court, had taken to fearing him too. For 
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would he not be all-powerful one day? True, 
he could not sell the beloved old place, for it 
was strictly entailed; but he could cut down, 
and injure and deface, as others had done be- 
fore him. Would he do so — that was the ques- 
tion? The old man would implore him, in 
moving terms to respect what he had achieved 
with the labour and screwing of a life- 
time; and ou these occasions his countenance 
would assume quite an abject expression, and 
his eyes would moisten with something like soft- 
ness. 

"You won't touch that avenue, Rufus," he 
would say, clutching at his son's reluctant 
hand. "You couldn't have the heart. And 
you v)ill live at the old Court, and look after 
it, as I have done. See what a noble thing 
it is ! There's nothing like it in all England 
— ^nothing. Ai ! — Ai I If you could have seen 
it when I first went to live there ! I was 
only one and twenty — ^just one and twenty! 
It was heart-breaking — ^heart-breaking. Ai! — 
Ai! — Ah! I've done my duty by the old 
Court, and by you, Rufus, at any rate. 
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You can't say but what I have. Tve sweated 
and saved, and stinted— A — ^h!" 

" You have, indeed, sir," the son would ex- 
claim, with a sneer. 

"But it's all been for you, my son — Ai! 
Ai! You'll be the gainer. You'll be a rich 
man — a very rich man — when I'm gone," the 
poor writhing creature would continue eagerly ; 
"and you'll not leave the old place to go to 
the , as my father did. Ah ! — ^ai !" 

**Dear me, sir, no — of course not. Why 
should I? Pm sure I've told you so often 
enough. Hadn't you better keep yourself 
quiet, and take your draught?" 

As he. grew worse, the old man would be 
constantly sending for this ungracious son, 
whom he followed about with his eyes when 
he did come, watching his every look and 
movement, with a kind of helpless anxiety, 
as a dog watches his master. He quailed 
before him — ^he flattered him — he treated 
him with a deference he paid to no one 
else. Was he not the incarnation of power — 
the future possessor of Armitage's Court? 
VOL. II. K 
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But the selfish worldling would not unfre- 
quently refuse to obey his parent's summons, 
making all sorts of trivial excuses for staying 
away. He dreaded even more than he detested 
those visits. Death, staring at him out of the 
small eager eyes, struck him with a shrinking 
horror. His father's fondness, mixed up as it 
was with that clinging love for his wealth 
and property, was utterly repugnant to. him. 
He said the closeness of the room made him 
ill — his nerves couldn't stand the groans, and 
the whole of it. He was not very particular 
what he said or did to escape from that 
infliction. 

"Ah, RufusI" Maud cried to him one 
day in my hearing, "you should come oftener 
to see papa — ^you should, indeed. It's the one 
pleasure in the day he looks forward to. 
When he doesn't get it, it's like depriving 
him of his food. He can't sleep; he almost 
cries for you. He cares for nothing mhch in 
this world, but to see you." 

"Well, I can't return the compliment, that's 
all," was the son's reply, twirling his moustache 
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before the glass. "And it amounts to a bore, 
the sort of thing — a confounded bore. I come 
as often as I can^ and I can't come oftener. 
The fact is, I can't stand it. It's unbearable." 

*^You won't have to stand it much longer, 
Kufus." 

Maud spoke with a certain seriousness that 
had in it something of reproach ; and Lady 
Joanne, who was writing at a distant table, 
turned hastily at her words, and displayed a 
shrivelled and eager countenance. 

"Why I Is he worse to-day 1 Does 
Doctor Harold think him worse 1" she in- 
quired. 

There was excitement, intense curiosity in 
her face; but no sorrow. 

I was in the back drawing-room, writing a 
prescription; the baronet having sent me up 
there for a sheet of p^per (there was none in 
in his room — there seldom was any) ; and I 
supposed they all saw me, the folding doors 
being wide open, and Mrs. Startopp having ac- 
companied me up, and walked through to her 
mother. 

k2 
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"Not materially worse, Lady Joanne," I 
said, rising, and advancing towards the lady, 
as though the question had been addressed to 
me ; " but of course nature cannot bear up 
for ever against such sufferings as Sir Bufus 
endures now. I look upon it as a mere 
matter of time and strength. But for his 
wonderful constitution, all would have been 
over with him long ago." 

" Oh ! Doctor Harold, you are here ! I did 
not know. I am so glad — I have been wishing 
particularly to see you for a length of time. 
Can I say a few words to you in private ? 

And the lady rose majestically, and held out 
her skinny hand. And before I had time to 
consider how to avoid such an infliction, I found 
myself seated on the sofa beside her, listening 
to a rambling and interminable harangue about 
my kindness, my excellence, my extraordinary 
skill, tact, and influence over Sir Rufus; and 
her duties, her difficulties, her husband's violence 
and cruelty, and her own unequalled patience 
tmder those trials; the upshot of all which, 
though singularly long in coming, proved at 
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last to be that she considered the town-house, 
in which we were then sitting, ought, in all 
conscience, nay, in actual decency, and — and— 
the barest justice, to be left to her; and I 
ought to take care that it was. The moment 
I became aware of her drift, I rose, and, with 
a majesty of deportment fully equal to her lady- 
ship's, replied in a manner that not only silenced 
her then, but prevented any such attempts on her 
part for the future. 

The baronet struggled harder against his com- 
plaint than even I had expected. Like most 
men of iron constitution, he disputed every inch 
of the ground grimly with death, fighting with 
a kind of tenacious despair, till he could fight 
no longer. He did indeed die hard, and die 
game. He wore out everyone before he gave 
in. His son complained that his own health 
was sinking under the pressure Cthough to me 
it appeared that it was rather his patience), and 
declared more than once at the club, that he 
couldn't stand the sort of thing much longer, 
and if Sir Ruf us didn't " go out of town " very 
shortly, he should give it up, and go himself. 
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In less than a fortnight from the time those 
cruel words were uttered, Sir Eufus was gone 
-^gone where his hoarded wealth, his fine place 
and ancient name, could avail him no more. 
This world and its struggles had ceased for 
him, and Sir Kufus his son reigned in his 
stead. 

Even I never witnessed worse suffering than 
that poor wretch endured with a patience worthy 
of a better man. But I will not dwell on the 
last scene, startling as it was, and never to be 
forgotten by those who beheld it. What, after 
such a life, could death be expected to prove — 
that dark passage to the real life! His wife, 
his children, were gathered round his bed that 
terrible winter's morning, awe-struck— waiting 
to see the strong man die, who for more than 
half a century had lived so entirely without 
God in the world. Lady Joanne, smelling at 
her salts bottle, was frequently attacked with 
hysterics; her son shuddered with averted face, 
as he listened to those groans; the daughters, 
pale and trembling, strove in vain to soothe and 
cheer their dying father, kissing his livid cheeks 
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eveiy now and then — whispering pious words of 
hope and faith in his ears. And Violet prayed. 
Whilst amid all, in spite of agonies fearful even 
for one experienced like myself to contemplate, that 
man's ruling passion continued strong in death. 
Marvellous to relate, so long as there was breath 
in his body, he ceased not to direct, to entreat, 
and recommend things concerning Armitage's 
Court; manifesting unabated interest in the 
improvements progressing there, ordering tele- 
graphic inquiries to be dispatched, and counting 
the minutes till he could obtain the replies. 
His senses continued clear to the end, and, till 
mortification had set in, his torments never 
abated. But he rarely complained. He lay 
there, writhing, groaning: unbroken in spirit, 
tolerating rather than joining in the pious sup- 
plications for mercy that were offered up around 
his bed. His last words, his last looks, were for 
his son. 

"Marry, Rufus, marry, and settle at the old 
place I" he whispered, imploringly, gathering all 
his strength for that supreme effort, and hugging 
the counterpane, which he imagined was his 
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son's hand. "Many and settle — ^Doctor! doctor! 
see that he does it — see — I trust to ^*' 

You, he would have said ; — but hastening death 
forbade the words. 

"I intend to marry, sir, and very shortly," 
his son answered, bending down and speaking 
close to his ear, moved, by what feeling I 
know not, to give him the comforting assurance 
in that awful moment. And this was the first 
intimation of an intention the younger Kufus 
had for years past been entreated by both parents 
to entertain, but vainly. 

But when all was over, the last solemn rites 
concluded, and the late Sir Kufus Armitage 
laid with his forefathers in the ancient family 
vault at Armitage's Court (and never in my 
life did I see a man so relieved as was his 
successor when he had fairly buried his dead 
out of his sight), Sir Kufus, the present, 
took a speedy opportunity of requesting an 
interview with his lady mother, on a matter 
which he said was purely personal. Even 
Lady Joanne's strong desire to know what he 
had to communicate^ could not prevent her 
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from indulging in a furious tirade against her 
late husband, for not having left the town- 
house to her; and against me, for not having 
compelled him so to leave it. Her son lis- 
tened with an unmoved countenance; and when 
the crabbed old woman had fairly exhausted 
herself in invectives, coolly turned the sub- 
ject to himself, and informed her that, for 
several weeks past, he had been engaged to 
the eldest daughter of Mrs, Edgar Glynne, 
and was fully resolved to make that young 
lady his wife, as speedily as the laws of de- 
corum laid down by the world for persons 
under his circumstances of bereavement would 
permit. This announcement had at once the 
effect, whether salutary or otherwise, of turning 
the thoughts of Lady Joanne from the grievance 
of the town-house to the far more serious 
grievance of such an alliance for her favour- 
ite child. She could get on well enough on 
what she possessed, she was aware; for the 
greater part of her large fortune had been 
settled on herself, and her long habits of par- 
simony, under the vigilant eye of her late 
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husband, had ended by making her in heart 
as great a miser as himself; but such a mar- 
riage as Rufus contemplated — how should she 
get on with that? It was the finishing stroke 
to all her other mortifications. She had looked 
to her son to redeem the honour of his house, 
sullied as it was by his sisters' mesalliancesy 
at which he had sneered fully as much as she 
had done. From his childhood upwards, he had 
been proud, ambitious, worldly-minded, con- 
temptuous to those not of his mondej enter- 
taining an overweening sense of his own im- 
portance. He could hardly rate that too high 
indeed, as she thought ; and no alliance in 
Great Britain could be too grand for him, in 
her opinion. Yet here he was, actually rush- 
ing into a marriage with a girl who had not 
a penny — a Mrs. Glynne's daughter, who had 
only her ancient name (and that to be sure 
was ancient as his own) and her lovely face 
to recommend her. Beauty she had, being in 
fact an acknowledged one in the fashionable 
London world; but what was that for the 
wife of Sir Rufus Armitage of Armitage's 
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Court? There were plenty of girls who had 
rank and wealth, as well as good looks, to re- 
commend them, who would have been only too 
proud to share his throne with that monarch. 
And how could she, Lady Joanne, ever put up 
with such a daughter-in-law? A baby-faced 
pigmy — a girl without experience, without fashion, 
without style ; wanting, probably, in all presence 
of mind, as she assuredly was in that presence, 
or even those proportions, befitting the queen 
consort of Armitage's Court! — with a couple of 
sisters yet in the school-room, looking forward, 
no doubt, to the long visits they should one 
day be paying her; and a bustling mother, as 
poor as a church-mouse, who would prey on 
her eldest child, and elbow and plot for hus- 
bands for her younger ones — a Mrs. Glynne, in 
short; — nay, worse, a Mrs. Edgar Glynne, or 
Mrs. Edgar, tout courts as she was no doubt 
called among her own tribe. Oh ! it was fear- 
ful ! How had it ever been achieved ? How 
had that handsome, supercilious son of hers, 
arrived at the ripe age of six-and-thirty, the 
blas^ man of fashion, the habituS of the clubs, 
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familiar from his very boyhood with the arts 
of daughters and the manoeuvres of mammas 
— how had he ever allowed himself to be 
caught by a Miss Gertrude Glynne? — he, to 
whom the lovely Ladies Constance, and Adela, 
apd Florence, and a hundred other such, had 
paid assiduous court in vain? Mrs. Oscar must 
be a clever as well as a designing woman, 
no doubt. And who, after all, was Mrs. Edgar 
Glynne ? 

Who Mrs. Edgar Glynne was, shall be told 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TN the first place, ^Mrs. Edgar Glynne was a 
-*• friend of mine, or rather, a very old ac- 
quaintance ; for although from former associa- 
tions, and long habits of intimacy, I could 
not but take an interest in her and her be- 
longings, there was not that in her personal 
character which entitled her to either my 
esteem or actual friendship. 

Her father and mine had been near neigh- 
bours in the country ; and the earliest recol- 
lections of my childhood were connected with 
the Glynnes. They were a very ancient race, 

dating from but I will not go into that 

subject now. In fact, it always makes both 
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mj head and eyes ache, to strain them as far 
back as the Glynnes professed to go. Suffice 
it that one great point of sympathy between 
the late Sir Cosmo and my father had been 
that the latter could trace his pedigree 
fatiguingly far back too, and was never weary 
of doing so. Many a conversation on the 
subject have I listened to between the two old 
gentlemen, that impressed me with a sort of 
wondering awe, as they nodded their wise 
heads together over certain yellow parchments. 
But this is a digression. What is more to 
the purpose, is the fact that I never lost 
sight of such Glynnes as were in the flesh; 
or rather, they never lost sight of me — 
striving ever, though vainly, to reconcile my 
father to the profession I had adopted, and 
doing me no end of kindnesses, especially on 
my first setting up in that profession ; which 
kindnesses I appreciated, as one does appre- 
ciate them at so toilsome and struggling a 
period. 

The first guinea I ever received was from 
the late Sir Cosmo — a white-haired, pompous. 
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benevolent country gentleman of the old school 
— and well do I remember the smile with 
^hich, slipping it into my hand, and making 
me the courtliest of bows, he said — 

*^ Sir, your advice has been judicious — 
highly so, and you have my best thanks. I 
shall not only adopt it, but do myself the 
honour of sending for you again, when I re- 
turn to town shortly. And allow me to add, 
that I prognosticate great things for you. I 
prognosticate that you will prove eminent in 
your profession — eminent in your profession; 
and that we shall be apt to boast not a little 
of your friendship down in Blankashire. Yes, 
indeed, not a little." 

And the dignified old gentleman bowed 
again, and chuckled as he gave utterance to 
this compliment; whilst I knew very well that 
the slight tendency to heartburn, about which 
he had sent to consult me, was nothing but 
an excuse to enable him to put into the hand 
of a poor struggling doctor, fighting his way 
upwards through no end of difficulties, that 
most welcome of all earnings — a first guinea 
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fee; and I prized his good feeling a thou- 
sand times more than I did his gold, though 
such coins were rare enough with me in those 
days. Many another did I subsequently re- 
ceive from himself and his family, whom I 
attended whenever they came to London ; nor, 
indeed, was there often any serious illness 
down at East Glynne without my being sum- 
moned to consult upon it with the local 
practitioner. I soon ceased to take money 
from these kind friends, nor, when they were 
aware I no longer required it, did they press 
upon me that which they felt it would "be 
painful to my friendship to receive. 

Two of the late Sir Cosmo's daughters had 
settled in London — ^Mrs. Skinner and Mrs. 
Edgar Glynne; and, as a matter of course, I 
attended both. The latter, who had married 
her first cousin, had been early left a widow, 
with five children (two of them boys) to edu- 
cate and maintain, and but a small income to 
do it upon. She had made a brave struggle, 
however, and had managed to keep clear of 
debt; but with immense energy and courage 
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this lady possessed an overweening ambition 
that neutralised, if it did not destroy, her 
other good qualities. The great aim and 
object of her life, from the time she had had 
daughters at all, had been that those daugh- 
ters should marry well; i.e.<, not only richly, 
but fashionably; for, though money was much 
in her eyes, fashion was even more. 

Her children were remarkable for their good 
looks, as she and her husband had been before them* 
Gertrude, th^ eldest, was lovely with that refined 
and delicate beauty so attractive to men. She 
had the expi*ession of an angel, with all the 
yielding softness of a woman. Exquisitely mo- 
delled both in form and feature, though diminutive 
in size, she was a perfect sylph — as indeed she 
was nick-named — a thing to pet and protect, even 
more than to admii'e. Her very character ren- 
dered her doubly dependent. Gentle and timid, 
she was one to be easily led by a stronger will, 
and still more easily cowed. She had little vanity, 
and still less ambition; nor could Mrs. Glynne 
ever succeed in inspiring her with the latter 
quality. In fact, I believe that the triumphs this 
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little fairy achieved in the fashionable world gra- 
tified her more because she knew they were grati- 
fying to her mother, than from any personal 
feeling in the matter. Such contrasts of character 
may be seen every day ; and nowhere do extremes 
meet more than in the conduct and disposition of 
parents and children. This worldly scheming 
matron, thinking only of how she could advance 
and aggrandize her daughters, never could succeed 
in inspiring any of them with ambition for them- 
selves, perhaps for the very reason that they had 
seen and suffered too much from the evil effects of 
that passion at home. 

When Mrs. Edgar had first come to settle in 
London, her children being still young, she had 
scarcely an acquaintance in the town, and felt 
herself an isolated being. But by dint of un- 
remitting efforts (never for a moment* losing sight 
of her darling object, and making what use she 
could of her '^good^^ Glynne connections), she 
succeeded in the course of years in so elbowing 
her way into society, as to allow for the easy 
entrance, after her, of an unusually beautiful 
daughter. She had pinched and pared, too, sys- 
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tematically, and managed to scrape together a 
little lump of ready money ; so that when Gertrude 
made her dibut in the world, it was with every 
advantage of taste and attire that could, as the 
French say, rehausser Viclat de son admirable 
beauti. And at first, at least, the mother's efforts 
were crowned with success. The girl was pro- 
nounced a beauty, even by the most fastidious 
critics of London society, and became at once the 
fashion. But Mrs. Edgar's triumph was dearly 
bought, as such triumphs often are. Two years 
followed of outward display and inward dis- 
comfort — of that weary, hollow life, in short, that 
must be led by those who, poor themselves, seek 
to vie with the wealthy and the titled, and to pre- 
serve a footing on the slippery height to which 
they have climbed with such painful efforts. It 
is true she had assistance. Sir Cosmo was kind 
and liberal, as was also a bachelor brother in 
India, who frequently sent her money and other 
gifts; but in general her relations sympathized 
little with, even if they did not actually disap- 
prove of, her objects and proceedings ; and though 
Gertrude had been admired and cried up, and 

l2 
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ffited to an unusual extent during those two years, 
and had been talked of for this or that first-rate 
partly she had actually effected no grand marriage 
whatever. Worse than that. This sweet little 
Ina (a corruption of Piccina, which had been 
her Neapolitan nurse's nickname for her in her 
infancy) had actually disposed of her innocent 
heart, without the parental permission, to her dar- 
ling friend Blanche Seymore's second brother, a 
certain good-looking " Fred," a captain in a regi- 
ment of the line about to proceed to India. For 
you see, though Mrs. Edgar was clever, she was 
not ubiquitous ; though her eyes were sharp, she 
only rejoiced in a pair of them; and how was 
she to guess that when her golden-haired Ina 
trotted off to spend a long morning with " darling 
Blanche," in order to practise those duets, or take 
the pattern of that sweet trimming that looked so 
chaste and pretty at the last ball, and staid to 
luncheon, as she so very often did — how, I say, 
could the poor lady divine that there was a dark- 
eyed, mustachio-d " Fred," with a fine bass voice, 
at home at that particular time on leave; and 
that but I need not particularize further. 
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Dark eyes can speak eloquently, we all know; 
so it is useless to allude to the fact ; and I will 
confine myself to one general warning to ladies 
who happen to possess beautiful and warm- 
hearted daughters, to beware not only of " dearest 
Blanches and Marias," but of luncheons out, for 

the said young ladies. Those repasts are 

well ! they are pitfalls for unwary mothers. People 
are apt to drop in about the time of the uncere- 
monious mid-day meal — quite "promiscuously of 
course — and the lady of the house can hardly do 
less than ask them to partake of it. And they 
are naturally all delight, as well as all astonish- 
ment, at finding the lovely Miss Dashe seated 
there ; whilst she, on her part, is equally surprised 
at seeing them enter. And " darling Blanche " 
makes room for them between herself and Miss 
Dashe, who is blushing like any rose; and the 
servants leave the room to attend to the calls of 
their own appetites, and the party take to help- 
ing themselves, Mr. FuUestoppe being especially 
careful that Miss Dashe's plate should be properly 
changed, and that that young lady, whose appe- 
tite at this hour is probably — shall we say — 
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healthy, should not want for cherry-tart or 
seed-cake. Then that new song Mr. F. sings 
so delightfully, is alluded to, and something is 
said about his singing it up-stairs after luncheon, 
which " dearest Blanche " hearing, and of course 
wishing to do as she would be done by, warmly, 
advocates, and — and — but my readers may fill 
up the rest. Only I say again, when mothers 
hear of continual luncheons with "dearest 
Blanche," or " darling Fanny," they will do well 
to look out, for, as sure as they once flirted them- 
selves, there is a lover in the wind. 

It would certainly have been better had Mrs. 
Edgar looked out sooner. When she did do 
so, it was to behold an object as substantial as 
it was unwelcome ; nothing less than a passionate, 
unreasonable captain, six feet high, who was 
possessed of the pretty little pittance of a hundred 
and twelve pounds a year, besides his pay, and 
who was daring — actually daring — to be despe- 
rately in love with her daughter. The idea 
of a man'iage for her " Sylph " with such an 
individual was really too exasperating; nor did 
Gertrude herself attempt to say a word in its 
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favour, when she heard those that poured like 
a torrent from her mother^s incensed lips. She 
bent her meek head beneath that storm, and 
suffered its fury to sweep over her. But from 
that hour her heart changed. It did not break 
— hearts seldom do, whatever people may say 
on the subject ; they only strain, and warp, and 
give way, losing their elasticity, and, in some 
instances, never entirely recovering it. Ger- 
trude's spirits had at no period been high, and 
now they sank altogether. Life became joyless 
to her, and she lost, to a certain degree, Jthat 
exquisite freshness for which she had been so 
remarkable. People said the " Sylph " had 
grown stupid all at once, and that you could 
scarcely get a word out of her now. It was 
whilst she was in this condition, and after the 
close of her second season, that, at a dinner at 
Lady Diplomate's (reader, conceive what an 
honour for Mrs. Edgar, but there were few 
people left in London at that late period), 
Rufus Armitage made that unexpected pro- 
posal for her hand which was doomed to oc- 
casion so much suffering to the poor little maid. 
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She began by refusing him, sincerely hoping 
her mother might never know of the offer ; but he 
was not a man to take such an answer quietly. 
He had fallen in love with this fairy, and 
marry her he would ; and when Eufus Armitage 
seriously willed a thing, he seldom failed to 
carry out his intention. BlasS as he was^ his 
dormant passions had been aroused by this girl, 
all unconsciously on her part ; and for him 'her 
pensive, pleading manner, contrasting so strongly 
with the fulsome advances of other fashionaT)le 
dajfcsels, had a strange charm. Her very re- 
jection of him indescribably increased his passion. 
He spoke to her mother, and, of course, from 
that moment, won the worldly matron to his 
side. 

Mrs. Edgar had been beginning to despair 
about Ina. The little beauty had been out two 
seasons, and had caged no eldest son as yet. 
The novelty of her beauty had worn off, its 
freshness was beginning to wear also, and there 
was no denying that she had lost something of 
her attractiveness. Yet here was a man, un- 
exceptionable in every respect, rich, well-bom. 
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well-connected, well-known (he was^ indeed !)y 
ready to take her without a farthing of dot, 
and make her .a splendid settlement into the 
bargain. What could be more perfect — ^more 
fortunate? Yet the girl could not bring her- 
self to accept him 1 " We'll see about that/* said 
Mrs. Edgar, internally. 

Not long afterwards the astute lady departed 
with her daughter for their usual two months' 
stay by the sea-side, during which period I neither 
saw nor heard anything of them. And the 
first intimation I had of what was going on, 
was after their return, through my friend, Nurse 
Beddoes. That excellent individual had been 
frequently called in to attend on the baronet, 
during his worst attacks, and had seen enough 
on these occasions of the younger Bufus, to 
form some idea of his real character. She was 
also well acquainted with the Glynnes, having 
nursed them through the measles, which all five 
children had had nearly at the same time. She 
had no inconsiderable skill in the discernment 
of character, and cherished a real affection for 
"Miss Gertrude,'* who, as she was wont to 
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remark, was pure within and without, and 
in whose beauty she took, as was her wont 
with her favourites, a sort of personal pride. 

"It don't seem to come home to one. 
Doctor Harold," she said, as she stood dig- 
nified and erect in mj consulting-room, after 
telling me of the report of this engagement, 
which she had heard from very good au- 
thority; "it don't seem to come home to one, 
somehow." 

" I am unwilling to believe it," I replied, rather 
curtly. 

I was in daily attendance on Sir Bufus at 
that time, and had not heard a syllable on the 
subject, nor had his daughters mentioned it 
to Violet. Besides, Gertrude Glynne had been 
repeatedly talked of for others. 

"You'll find it correct, Doctor Harold," Mrs. 
Beddoes rejoined, with a great deal of trembling 
of her corkscrew ringlets, which, by the way, 
were as bright and as well-oiled now as they 
had been — well, ever so many years ago! "I 
had it from Mrs. Lard. Personal, sir. From 
Mrs. Lard herself. Whose sick-headaches since 
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she were cognisant of the fact, have been — 
oh ! dear me, g;c-cruciating ! He was marked 
in his attentions at the seaside — oh I marked ! 
The ocean affords a wide latitude for lovers 
— we all know that. And now he's as regular 
in Chesterton Street as the dinner-bell. In 
the forenoon. And I lament to say has pro- 
tracted colloquial communication with the mother 
on the settee. Which of course," added Mrs. 
Beddoes, raising her eyebrows, and appealing 
unanswerably to my reason, "you're sensible, 
Doctor Harold, can have but one ultimatum. 
For the loftiest flight of sensational imagi- 
nation couldn't suppose his attentions directed to 
Jierr 

"Certainly not," I replied; "Mrs. Glynne 
would not suit him for a wife, and I 
should have thought scarcely for a mother-in- 
law." 

"That," said Mrs. Beddoes, in the gloomiest 
manner, "is as it may be. It was remarked 

by an eminent Po'te of , I believe the 

middle ages, that ' love laughs at locksmiths,' 
and so he do at mothers-in-law. Oh ! dear " 
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(contemptuously), "more hearty a great deal. 
Mothers-in-law! Bless you, they don't stand in 
his way. And if I may be pardoned the 
vulgarity of the term, being quite enter nooSy 
I should say Mr. Eufus was quite capable of 
blacking his ma-in-law's double-sole boots pre- 
vious to marriage, and kicking her downstairs 
with his own the first thing after. That's 
what he*8 capable of doing. Or," added Mrs. 
Beddoes, drawing in her breath, and hissing 
severely at the improbability of the alternative, 
"or I'm much mistaken in my estimate of 
character." 

I intimated that I hoped he would not 
carry things quite so far as that, although I 
had no great faith in him myself. 

She sighed deeply. 

"I see Miss Ina on Monday last," she con- 
tinued, disconsolately, " taking her morning con- 
stitutional in the Square with her little sisters. 
Ah 1 poor dear, she looked dreadful I No other 
word. Dr. Harold, meets the exigencies of her 
appearance. Dreadful! Such general depres- 
sion — such tranquil gloom — such — ah ! dear 1 As 
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for the. redness of her eyes, that, as you are 
well aware, might, or might not, be stomach. 
Of course, stomach. I haven't lived till the 
present period without acquiring that much. 
My late dear mother^s visual organs were red 
from the earliest of my recollection. In fact, 
scarlet." 

Here Mrs. Beddoes' own eyes went up to 
the ceiling, and remained there. They always 
did when she spoke of the late Mrs. B. 

"And it was not grief for the loss of my 
lamented father, though she did weep about 
that copious — oh, most copious! — and lost all 
her hair in consequence, which, when it came 
again, it was all stubbly, like a blacking-brush, 
from trouble of mind. And no wonder! Any- 
thing so beeeau'^Xixjl as my late lamented fa- 
ther's specimens of caligraphy — dear 1 — dear ! 
A sweet piece we had framed, and hung over 
the parlour chimney-piece, comprising, among 
other efforts, a copy of a twenty pound bank 
note, taken from the life. Ex-act. You 
wouldn't have known it from real, so artistic, 
so true to nature, with of course one comer 
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covered with a bit of paper to prevent forgery, 
you know" (whispering the word with a 
shower of solemn nods). '^For my late la- 
mented father was most scrupulous — oh, most 
scrupulous! — on all points connected with the 
law of the realm. Scru-pu-lous ! But, as I 
was saying about the redness of my late dear 
mother^s eyes — all stomach. Digestion. The 
local practitioner pronounced it defective diges- 
tion. And she would frequently express to me 
her sense of ^" 

"The late eminent Dr. Fitzpurge," I inter- 
rupted quickly, "invariably advocated the 
opinion that red eyes were the concomitant 
of an irascible temper and garrulous disposi- 
tion." 

I always found myself naturally, and, as it 
were, unconsciously, using Johnsonian language 
when in company with Mrs. Beddoes. 

Her eyes came down from the ceiling imme- 
diately. 

^'Ah, indeed," said she, drawing herself up 
with great formality, whilst her ringlets 
trembled with agitation, as it seemed to me. 
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*'That gentleman was no doubt expeerenced — 
highly so. But my expeerence indicates that 
when not trouble, its mostly stomach — mostly 
stomach !" 

I must plead guilty to entertaining a most 
culpable dislike to Mrs Beddoes' late dear mo- 
ther. She bored me, in point of fact, and 
had done for years. One had too much of 
the excellent spirit. One elbowed her and her 
experiences at all moments. I never saw her 
daughter's eyes mount up to the ceiling, with- 
out a sort of uncomfortable sensation, as 
though the departed lady were actually perched 
up there, watching us with glazed and fishy 
eyes, and meditating a swooping and ghastly 
descent, which would assuredly have been met 
by respectful delight on the part of her 
daughter. 

Now, I considered there was a time for all 
things, and the late Mrs. Beddoes' time had 
been unfairly prolonged; so I made a mali- 
cious resolve that I would oust the one ghost 
by the introduction of another. When her 
daughter summoned her, therefore, I had in- 
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stant recourse to the late eminent Dr. Fitz- 
purge — when her saws and sayings were qaoted 
to me, I drew largely on the principles and 
practice of that celebrated practitioner. The 
effect was most satisfactory. Mrs. Beddoes at 
first looked puzzled, then doubtful, then dis- 
concerted; and though occasionally she would 
carry on the struggle for a while, as though 
loth to withdraw her spirit altogether, I never 
remember a single instance in which mine 
did not remain master of the field. Whether 
the good woman suspected my object, I know 
not; certain it is that she favoured me from 
that time with considerably less of the late 
Mrs. B.'s company, reserving the musty stores 
of that departed lady's wisdom for the edifica- 
tion of her own patients, and more especially 
for that of my wife, who would listen to 
them with a gentle kindliness I found it more 
easy to admire than to imitate. 

The excellent nurse was one of those people 
who, like the best patent leather, wear well, as 
long as they wear at all, and give fair promise 
of never wearing out. Wiry, dapper, self- 
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possessed, never hurried or alarmed out of the 
dignified decorum on which she piqued herself; 
she was actually better-looking now than she had 
been in her youthful days, creasing, indeed, 
considerably about the forehead and eyes, still 
more about the cleanly, willing, serviceable hands, 
but erect and active as ever; maintaining all 
her old peculiarities of language and gesture 
unimpaired, in fact, becoming more Johnsonian 
every day; indefatigable in the performance of 
her duties, sleeping no one knew how or where ; 
severely strict in the proprieties of the bed-room 
(no medical practitioner could boast that he had 
ever beheld so much as the tip of her night-cap 
— oh 1 dear me, nev-er !), still adamant with re- 
fractory patients, though tenderness itself where 
tenderness was needed; possessing the com- 
bined sense and tact of a dozen ordinary nurses, 
with the sober abstemiousness of the tenth part 
of one. Such was Mrs. Beddoes, after the lapse 
of — ^I won't say how many years ; such she bade 
fair to continue as long as she should be Mrs. 
Beddoes at all. 

Having been made somewhat uneasy by 
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her information about Ina, I called the next 
day at Mrs. Edgar Glynne's^ and the next, and 
the next, but was regularly denied admittance, 
till at last it was clear to me that orders had 
been given for my exclusion. Chancing, how* 
ever, to see Rufus Armitage enter the house 
in a lounging sort of way, that proved him aii 
habitu^ of it, and being myself informed im- 
mediately after that the ladies were all out, I 
wrote to Mrs. Edgar to beg that she would 
favour me with half an hour^s conversation at 
her own convenience; a request she, of course, 
could not refuse. The interview proved any- 
thing but pleasant to either of us. I had screwed 
myself up to perform what was to me a most 
unwelcome duty — nothing less than to tell her 
that the man she was so anxious to secure for 
a son-in-law, was not, as I believed, a fit person 
to be intrusted with her daughter's happiness. 
There was that in Rufus Armitage, known to 
me of actual knowledge, which would make me 
refuse my consent to his marriage with a daughter 
or sister of my own, imder any circumstances 
whatsoever ; and as an old friend of her family, 
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and one who entertained a real affection for 
them all, it seemed to me I should be guilty of 
disloyalty in concealing from her my views. 
She listened to me in silence^ and replied in a 
manner not only highly discouraging, but actually 
forbidding in its coldness — a manner no one 
knew better how to assume on occasion than her- 
self. 

"I give you all credit, Doctor Harold," she 
said, "for good intentions in this matter, how- 
ever mistaken; but the subject is one that had 
better never be alluded to again between us. 
Not after to-day, if you please. I know all 
about Mr. Armitage as well as you do. He 
has been most frank with me — as generous, in 
fact, in his confidence as he has been in — in 
some other respects; and I am quite aware of 
his faults — his little — ^little difficulties and en- 
tanglements of various kinds. They will all be 
done away with at once satisfactorily; indeed, 
I might say they are done away with already. 
You may set your mind altogether at rest about 
Mr. Armitage." 

M 2 
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* 

But I could not set my mind at rest; and 
I told her so. 

" You are mistaken in the man, Mrs. Glynne," 
I said; ^^ mistaken in thinking you know him. 
You do not — cannot know him ; and I do. He 
is a near relation of my wife's, and I have seen 
him under circumstances which ^" 

"I know all about that," she insisted; "I 
really am acquainted with the whole, and it is 
altogether waste of time and words for you to 
say more. Is it probable, I would ask," and 
here she assumed a tone of magnificent indig- 
nation — " is it probable that a mother — a moilier 
— would expose her beloved child to anything 
likely to interfere with the happiness of her 
lifer 

Very probable, I thought, if that mother 
were as worldly and ambitious as the well got- 
up lady sitting swelling there before me. But 
1 did not say so. I only repeated that my 
warning had been dictated by a strong sense 
of duty, as well as the sincerest regard for 
her daughter's interest, and that, from my know- 
ledge of Rufus Armitage, I felt I could not 
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reiterate it too solemnly. Eufus Armita^e was 
not fit for such a girl as her sweet Gertrude 
— my wife thought so even more than myself. 

"Mrs. Harold is exceedingly kind," she said, 
with pinched lips, and a haughty toss of her 
excellent coiffure. 

"My wife is the last person to meddle with 
other people's concerns, or to form uncharitable 
opinions," I rejoined, with some warmth, for I 
chafed under her manner. "And if you knew 
her better, you would not need to be told so. 
But in this matter she feels strongly, for — she 
knows her cousin." 

The lady bowed again, if possible with greater 
hauteur than before. 

"Mrs. Harold is exceedingly kind," she re- 
peated. Then turning towards the window, 
"How cold it has become all at once. Doctor 
Harold I" she exclaimed. "Wonderful for the 
time of year, and very trying, is it not! I 
hear there is nothing but illness about, and much 
influenza. Have you many cases t" 

It was clear there was nothing to be done, and 
the poor child was doomed. 
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Still, the news of her engagement did not 
spread, as such things generaUy do. It was 
even said to be denied by Mrs. Edgar, and I, 
perceiving that some sort of doubt or mys- 
tery rested upon the affair, forbore to allude to 
it, even to Bufus Armitage's sisters (whose 
attention was at that time almost entirely oc- 
cupied with their dying father), although Violet 
assured me they were perfectly aware of their 
brother's attachment. When, however, a few 
moments before the old man's death, they 
heard that brother utter with pale lips, in his 
expiring ears, the assurance of his intention 
speedily to marry, they exchanged meaning 
looks, whilst my heart sank within me like lead. 
It was clear this wicked thing was about to be, 
and that the sick man's state had alone in- 
terfered with an announcement which, as we 
have already seen, followed almost immediately 
upon his decease. 

I grieved over the fate of the gentle little 
girl, but I carefully kept out of the mother's 
way. I had done what I could; more than 
nine out of ten would have done in my 
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place; and I had neither right nor' power to 
interfere farther. It was not therefore without 
surprise that I received a note from Mrs. Edgar, 
some six weeks after the funeral, requesting my 
presence immediately. 

I found her flushed and uneasy. 

"Gertrude is not well. Doctor Harold," she 
said, when the younger girls had been dis- 
missed ; " and I sent for you to see her. Your 
tact and skill will doubtless soon set her to 
rights." 

I was silent. I eyed the lady coldly. Her 
manner was totally different from what it had 
been at our last interview. It was highly con- 
ciliatory now — flattering even — in fact, too much 
so to please me. 

"This engagement (it is now announced, as 
you have doubtless heard) has excited her a 
good deal," the lady went on to say. "And 
very naturally. It is a great change for a girl 
— a great change, of course. And then the 
introduction to Sir Rufus's family, and all. In 
short, she has not been quite the thing lately — 
excitable and feverish." 
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" Hysterical, perhaps I" 

"Exactly. Hysterical and languid. Nothing, 
however, that you can't quite deal with; only 
of course all exciting subjects should be avoided 
— that I needn't point out to you. She wants 
soothing — ^humouring — I find that answer best." 

" Shall I go up to her !" 

" Immediately. But first I want to say. Doc- 
tor Harold, that you must not imagine I did 
not appreciate the kindness of your motives in 
what you said about her that last time." 

"I confess," I replied drily, "that is pre- 
cisely what I did imagine. The impression 
you conveyed to my mind then (and it has 
remained unaltered ever since) was, that you 
considered me not only an officious but an ex- 
ceedingly impertinent fellow." 

She made a little start, as of surprise and 
vexation. 

" Oh ! doctor, how could you take up such an 
ideal How could I ever think a friend like you 
impertinent!" 

"I can't say, indeed, Mrs. Glynne; but I 
shall always believe you did." 
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"Indeed — ^indeed I did not. But I do wish 
one thing — that you would put a little more 
trust in me. You say you are interested in 

« 

my child's happiness, and I believe it from 
my heart. But surely / must be ten thou- 
sand times more interested — I, her mother.'* 

"Our views may differ as to what would 
promote her happiness." 

"Possibly. But which of ns is likely to be 
the best judge on that subject? You seem to 
forget that I am her parent — ^her only sur^ 
viving parent." 

"No, I don't; but you forget that I know 
more of Sufus Armitage than you, or, indeed, 
any lady can know." 

"Well — well, we will not go into that 
again," cried she, moving rather uneasily on 
the sofa. "I daresay you have known him 
best, as you certainly have longest; but 
people may change, surely; people may repent 
at six-and-thirty, and turn over a new leaf!" 

"There is need for it in his case," I re- 
plied somewhat bitterly — "need, too, that the 
old leaves should be torn up, and utterly 
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obliterated. And even then^ they can neither 
be forgotten, nor can their evil effects be 
done away with. As for repentance in a man 
like Sufus Armitage, even at six-and- 
thirty ^" 

"You are so desperately prejudiced against 
him." 

"Mrs. Glynne, / know kimT 

"Doctor Harold, I maintain that you don't; 
at least not now. You do not, indeed. For 
instance, you can't know how generously, how 
nobly, he has behaved throughout this — this 
affair; what forbearance, what tenderness he 
has shown 1 You can't know how he adores 
Gertrude. His devotion to her will make him 
another man." 

"Before marriage, I dare say " 

^^And after, as well. I tell Ina, and I am 
convinced I am right, that it will be her 
own fault if she is not the happiest of the 
happy. He is a man to be led by a silken 
thread. His own relations have never under- 
stood him — never tried to lead him. He says 
so himself." 
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"Does he? Ah! — Had I not better go up 
to Miss Gertrude!'' 

"Directly. Doctor Harold, you are much 
too old a friend for us to do without. I 
must have you on my side — I must, indeed. 
For the sake of ^auld lang syne' do try to 
look more reasonably, and with greater indul- 
gence, on this marriage. Think what it is for 
the boys — for us all. Sir Eufus has pro- 
mised to get Charlie into the Guards; and I 
feel sure, from what he says, that, when it 
comes to the time, he will help in the pur- 
chase of his commission. Think what that 
will be. Oh, Doctor Harold — ^you, who have 
always been so true, so devoted to our family 
— ^you should rejoice with us now, instead of 
foreboding only evil. Think of the five 
children I have to struggle for, and settle in 
life; and be indulgent, if only for the sake of 
* old lang syne.' " 

Mrs. Edgar could be very plausible when she 
chose. One could hardly imagine a greater 
contrast than her manner of to-day, compared 
with that she had assumed at our recent 
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interview. I looked at her sorrowfully. 

"It is because of *auld lang syne,'" I 
said, with somewhat of relenting in my voice 
(for I could not be indifferent to her words, 
little as I trusted to them) — "because of my 
long friendship for your family, and interest 
in everyone of you, that I am adverse to 
this union. Your sweet child is too good, too 
gentle and pure, to be the wife of so worth- 
less a libertine as that fellow Bufus; nor, I 
repeat again, do you know to what you are 
exposing her. It is all very well to talk of 
advantages for your boys, though I question 
whether these will ever go beyond promises; 
but nothing can justify you in sacrificing the 
happiness of one child for the advancement 
or benefit of the others. However, I have 
said my say. It was an imperative duty to 
warn you, knowing what I know — ^now the 
responsibility rests with yourself. As you say, 
you are her mother." 

She seized my hand, and squeezed it 
warmly. 

"Oh, you are all kindness," she exclaimed; 
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^^and I was wrong to be vexed with you, as 
I own I was the other day. We shall both 
see the dear child happy, I am sure. Let us 
go up to her now." 
And we went. 
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CHAPTER m. 

rpHERE was nothing seriously the matter with 
-^ Gertrude Glynne, physically, at least ; though 
she was nervous and excitable to an unusual 
degree. She showed great pleasure on seeing 
me ; in fact, she had begged so hard that I 
might be sent for, that her mother had been 
forced to consent. But that prudent lady took 
good care not to leave us alone together, and 
of course I confined myself strictly to the ex- 
amination of her symptoms, to directions as to 
their treatment, and conversation on ^ general 
subjects. And from that time the name of 
Gertrude Glynne was on my list of regular 
patients, and few mornings passed without my 
seeing her, generally about the same hour, and 
always in the presence of her mother, who first 
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favoured me in the drawing-room with her own 
views as to her condition and improvement. 
That improvement was not what I could have 
wished. Ina continued languid and hysterical, 
and even lost strength and flesh. It was evident 
to me, from many symptoms, that the cause of 
the complaint lay chiefly in the mind. I told 
Mrs. Edgar I believed her engagement was prey- 
ing upon her spirits, and would continue to do 
so. But that lady either laughed at my words, 
or met them with the assurance that I was 
altogether mistaken. Dear Ina was not only 
entirely satisfied with her prospects, but was 
growing each day more happy under them. And 
as I could not with truth assert that I saw 
actual cause for uneasiness in her physical state, 
I was forced to take these answers for what they 
were worth, although it seemed to me but too 
clear that there was mischief brewing in the dis- 
tance. 

One day, however, a sudden summons to a 
case of alarming illness having deranged my 
whole programme of visits, I was prevented from 
going to Mrs. Glynne's at the usual hour; and 
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finding, late in the afternoon, that I had a few 
minutes to spare, I turned my horses' heads in 
the direction of her house, resolved that I would 
not let the day pass without seeing my little 
patient, whose looks had shocked me the day 
before. It never occurred to me that her mother 
might be out; yet so it proved. The servant 
admitted me as usual, without a word; but, on 
entering the back drawing-room, I found, in- 
stead of the lady usually seated there, my gentle 
patient alone. She was half-sitting, half-re- 
clining on the sofa, in an attitude of utter despon- 
dency, a small table beside her with some sort 
of tapestry upon it ; but she was not working. 
Her face was buried in her hands, and she 
neither saw nor heard me enter. She started 
on my addressing her, however, and disclosed 
a countenance, the utter sadness, the weary, 
weaiy suffering of which I can never forget. 
Her lovely little features were all drawn and 
pinched ; her blue eyes were surrounded with 
dark circles, and seemed to have lost their light. 
I sat down beside her. I would not appear to see 
her dejection. 
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'^Well, and how are you to-day?" I inquired^ 
cheerily, proceeding to feel the rapid fluttering 
pulse. ^' I could not come this morning as usual. 
Mamma is out driving, I conclude ?" 

She gazed at me in silence, with a strange, 
wistful look in her soft eyes — a look that, some- 
how, reminded me of a wild animal that had 
been hunted, and mutely appealed for mercy 
and protection. Then a sudden change came 
over her countenance^ and she snatched away her 
wrist. 

" Don't r she cried, passionately. "Don't 
make me better. Doctor Harold. I don't want 
to be made well — ^I want to die. Oh ! I would 
give the world to die, and be at peace. Peace ! 
that 19 such a word 1 Peace /" 

With that she broke into the saddest, dreariest 
fit of weeping, I think, I ever witnessed in my 
whole life. Her tears were not hysterical — not 
in the least violent — they were only unutterably 
mournful — terrible to see shed by one so 
young. It was impossible to look upon them 
and not perceive that that gentle heart was break- 
ing. 
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" It is wicked, I know/' she faltered out after 
a while, when she had regained something of 
composure (and she struggled hard to regain it), 
*' it is wicked to say such things, or even to think 
them. Ohl I hope I shall he forgiven. But 
sometimes I scarcely know what I do say, or even 
what I feel. Doctor Harold, I don't helieve there 
is another girl in all this town as miserable as I 
am. 

" It should not be so," I observed, more to my- 
self than to her. 

"No, it should not," she answered humbly, 
mistaking my meaning ; « and I am certainly very 
wrong — very ungrateful — and oh ! I am so sorry 
to be that. It is not my way naturally. I was 
always accounted grateful for kindness; always, 
fill now. And I know I ought to be full of 
thankfulness for such prospects as mine — such 
blessings as have been showered upon me. But 
I can't. I can't. / carCt. I do so long to die, 
and end everything. It seems to me that there is 
such quiet in death; it is nothing but a long 
sweet sleep. This morning I saw a funeral pass 
by from my room above. It was Miss Selwyn, 
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poor thing, who has been so long ill, you know, 
and suffered so much. I longed — ^I longed that it 
were but me, in her place." 

"You ought to control such feelings.- They 
are a part of your malady, and should ^* 

" Oh, I do struggle against them. And I pray 
too," she added earnestly ; " I do indeed ; but it 
seems all in vain. I carCt overcome them, and 
sometimes I think I never shall. Sometimes it 
seems to me that I'm doomed to make every one 
wretched I care for ^" 

"Is the engagement you have entered into 

repugnant to your feelings, then?" I inquired, 

eyeing hei* full as I put the question ; " because, 
if so " 

"Oh! don't ask me that!" she cried, throwing 
up her hands with a wild gesture of despair, and 
shuddering, as though I had suddenly touched a 
throbbing wound, " it ought not to be — it ought 
not to be But you know I loved — I did 

love-^-^Doctor Harold, I can't speak about it, 
even to you, who are so very, very kind 
It is all over now. He is gone — ^far away in 
India — my dear, dear Fred! — ^as much dead to 
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me as though he had been shot in one of those 
battles — as much out of my reach as though we 
had never met, never seen and loved one another 
— and oh I how we did love one another !*' 

She paused a moment, looking upwards with 
an expression of ineffable tenderness and grief. 
Then she joined her hands, as though praying. 
I did not interrupt her. I waited patiently till 
she should speak again. And she did so after a 
while, in a low sad voice. 

" Sir Buf us knows all," she said, with a heavy 
sigh ; '^ and he has been so kind, so patient with 
me. He says he does not mind it in the least, 
and he will try to make up to me for the loss 
of his love. Ah I Doctor Harold ! as if he could! 

He says if 1 will be his wife, that is all he 

asks. He will bear with everything — everything 
» — ^and not mind my being sad and stupid, as I 
am, and always shall be, I fear. And he has 
been so gentle and generous — ^and — ^and mamma 
is so bent upon it, and she says I can do so much 
for the others when I am married ^" 

"All bad reasons, my dear young lady, for 
marrying against your inclination." 
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"Ahl if you could make her see that — but 
you can't — ^you can't. It only makes more wretch- 
ednessy more strife, to speak to her about it, and 
there has been sadly too much already." 

"Shallltryr 

A sudden gleam shot from her eyes — the colour 
rose to her very temples. But it died away again 
in a moment, and the eyes grew once more dim 
and hopeless. 

^^ You can't I" she said again, with a sort of 
groan. "Ohl that you could! But you can't. 
No one can. What must be, must." 

Every word she uttered did but confirm my 
opinion, and strengthen my resolution. 

"K you give permission," I exclaimed, cheer- 
ily, ^^I will make the attempt, and do my 
utmost. It can but fail. I was always against 
this marriage, for very sufficient reasons, as 
your mother well knows; and if you don't 
like the man, it can't be right that you should 
marry him. You must be saved from such a 
— ^such a tempting of Providence. I will put 
the case before Mrs. Glynne, and she will give 
way, I don't doubt." 
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The little girl looked at me wistfully, yet ¥ritli 
something of hope springing up. 

" You really think so f " she cried, with quiver- 
ing lips. 

" I not only think so, but I am sure of 
It," I replied, my conviction strengthening with 
my resolution ; " and this very evening — perhaps 
before I quit the house — I will make the at- 
tempt." 

She seized my hand, and pressed it to her 
lips. 

" Oh ! how very, very good you are ! How can 
I ever repay you ? — how ^" 

"By keeping yourself perfectly quiet, my 
little lady," I said gravely, for she was be- 
coming too much excited ; " and by struggling 
against those feelings of depression of which 
you spoke. In short, by doing your very utmost 
to get well." 

«0h! I will!— I Willi Anything you tell 
me — anything in the whole world for you!" 

"The first thing is to control your own feel- 
ings 

"But, Doctor Harold, how will you begin 
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with mamma? You must not grieve her more 
than you can help. It will be a great dis- 
tress — a great grief. And will she not be very, 
««,, angry with met" 

I need not detail all I answered. I talked 
to her rationally and with calmness, yet at 
the same time in a manner to strengthen her 
hopes of freedom. I pointed out to her that 
the very existence of those hopes, which she 
could not deny, proved her engagement to be 
wrong; and that, with the feelings she be- 
trayed respecting Sir Rufus, she could not 
hope for a blessing on their union. I brought 
her, in short, to regard the whole matter in 
quite a new light ; and before I departed^ I 
had the satisfaction of seeing her somewhat 
more composed. Impressible and excitable, yet 
ever docile and yielding, she was in a con- 
dition to require common sense more than 
coaxing, and sound principles of right more 
than expressions of sympathy. Her mother had 
evidently worked upon her affectionate feelings, 
her gratitude, and intense dislike to giving pain, 
till she had nearly effected the object she had 
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in view ; and it was for me to counteract these 
efforts. J would be her champion, and set the 
fluttering captive free. I felt strong in the jus- 
tice of my cause. 

As I descended the staii'S, I came full on 
Mrs. Edgar herself, bustling up them, having 
seen my carriage at the door. We looked at 
one another with decided disfavour. I read in 
her eyes distrust of me and my proceed- 
ings, and she saw clearly in mine that some- 
thing had passed between her daughter and 
myself." 

"How do you find Gertrude this afternoon?'* 
she inquired, in a tone that I can characterise 
by nothing better than the French word 
mielleux. 

"By no means as I could wish, Mrs. 
Glynne," I replied, eyeing her steadily; "and 
I must request a few moments' conversation with 
you on her state, if you please. 

I spoke with a certain grave decision, and 
I perceived her countenance fall. She guessed 
what was impending, and saw too that it could 
not be avoided. 
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I threw open the door of the dinUig-room, 
and following her in, closed it again. Then 
refusing the seat to which she motioned me by 
her side, I stood before her with stem resolu- 
tion in my heart, and in my eyes. I felt my- 
self more than her match. 

It had never faUen to my lot to speak to 
any woman as I spoke to her then. Indigna-' 
tion gave me words, and I believe I astonished 
her by their vehemence. All that my own 
sense of duty dictated, all that the urgency 
of the case seemed to require, I said without 
fear or favour to the pale lady who sat 
trembling before me. I spoke with the autho- 
rity of a medical man. I told her this mar- 
riage must be given up at once, and for 
ever, if she did not wish to see her child's 
death, and be the cause of it. I said it 
would be iniquitous, unheard of, to persist in 
an engagement that could occasion the fearful 
state of mind in which I had, as it were, 
surprised that gentle innocent being but a 
couple of hours before; that the whole world, 
and her own family most of all, would cry 
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out upon her, as a mother, when it came to 
be known (as known it would be infallibly). 
What, I asked, would Sir Cosmo say — Sir 
Cosmo, the soul of honour and chivalrous 
feeling? No; the marriage must not be al- 
lowed; knowing what I knew now, it must 
not — should not be allowed. 

I amazed her ; I frightened her ; she 
actually shivered under the sternness of my 
indignation. I refused to hear her arguments 
— ^I would not listen to her attempts at vin- 
dication. I repeated again and again that 
this marriage must not be — it must not be! 
And when she had recourse to tears and la- 
mentations over the esclandre that would be 
occasioned by its rupture, I showed myself as 
much adamant as Mrs. Beddoes. I remembered 
other tears — that burst of dreary weeping I 
had witnessed above stairs; and I said the 
thing ought never to have been at all, and then 
there would have been no esclandrey and no 
disgrace. I said Sir Rufus's anger, the world's 
comments, the reports that might or might 
not spread, were all matters of no moment 
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whatever — altogether secondary; the one only 
thing that did signify, was to hreak off the 
marriage, and at once. 

And I came off victorious. Servants, children, 
amazed at the length of that conference with 
closed doors, peeped in more than once; but 
I would take no hints. The footman entered 
with the cloth in his hand, and a deprecating 
expression in his face, but I eyed him sternly, 
and he almost fell backward before my severe 
looks. There I stood before the pale lady on the 
sofa, relentless, immovable, until I had ob- 
tained what I sought — a solemn promise, which 
I felt she dai'e not do otherwise than keep, 
that she would write to Sir Rufus that very 
evening, and break off the engagement in the 
name and at the desire of her daughter. I 
ended by obtaining this; and having done so, 
I took my leave of her, and quietly walking 
up to Gertrude's sitting-room, and turning out 
her young sisters, who were whispering their 
wondering surmises together, as to " what 
could possibly be up between mamma and 
Doctor Harold," I informed the fluttering. 
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anxious^ little maiden, in the most matter-of- 
fact of sentences, that, even as I had led her 
to expect, her mother had yielded to my re- 
presentations, and consented to break off her 
marriage that very evening. She was, there- 
fore, to make herself perfectly happy, and 
prepare to go down in a few days to Violets* 
nest with one of her sisters. 

And as 1 drove home rapidly to my own 
late dinner, and a wife who, however long I 
might keep her waiting, always received me 
with bright looks and a fond welcome, I said 
to myself that never in my life had I per- 
formed a better day's work than that was. 

I doubt, however, whether, in the coarse of 
hers, Mrs. Edgar ever suffered more than she 
did from the effects of the same day's work. 
The mortification half killed the proud, am- 
bitious woman. To be so near the completion 
of her wishes, and then to be balked of it — 
to have her hopes raised so high, merely to 
see them destroyed — it was bitter 1 

I was presently called in to attend her, 
too ; and I did so with none the less as- 
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siduity, because I had learned through my 
wife that the discarded baronet was wild with 
rage against me, whom he more than half sus- 
pected of being, as I undoubtedly was, the real 
cause of his sudden dismissal. He did not 
sit down quietly under that defeat. Far from it. 
He tried his utmost to regain the position he 
had lost — calling again and again at the 
lady's door — appealing to her in the most 
plausible of letters, and to Gertrude herself 
even more strongly. But that little maiden, 
counselled by me, returned him such an an- 
swer as made it impossible for even the most 
resolute and pushing of lovers (and he was 
both) to persist in his suit ; while Mrs Glynne 
was already far too ill to answer him at all. 
He had, in short, to swallow the mortification 
as he best might; and finding nothing was to 
be done with this family, betook himself 
abroad; whilst poor little Ina, exhausted by 
struggles and agitations peculiarly painful to 
her peace-loving nature, was carried off by my 
wife to Violetsnest, to recover her health, and 
if possible her peace of mind, in the society 
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of the tenderest and most sympathising of com- 
panions. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Edgar, left to my care, fought 
her way through her sharp bout of illness with 
the same determined energy she carried into 
most things, and was no sooner convalescent, 
than I despatched her, with her children, to the 
sea-side, where she was soon afterwards joined 
by the sweet little " Sylph," all contrition for 
faults she had not committed, and affectionate 
eagerness to make up for the terrible sufferings, 
both of mind and body, which her mother 
assured her she had, by her late conduct, in- 
flicted upon so meritorious a parent. 

I had seldom applauded myself so much for 
anything as for having been the means — humanly 
speaking — of preventing that gentle, innocent 
girl from becoming the prey of Ruf us Armitage. 
I thought of it with ever-increasing satisfaction ; 
I slept the better for thinking of it. It may 
be imagined, therefore, what I felt when, some 
five weeks afterwards, the post brought me 
the following letter from Gertrude Glynne her- 
self: — 
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" Bognor, June 25th, 18-—. 

" My dear Doctor Harold, 

**You will doubtless be surprised^ 
after what so recently passed between us, to hear 
that, after all, I am going to be married to Sir 
Rufus Armitage. Ah! Doctor Harold, don't 
think me ungrateful for all your great kind- 
ness on that occasion. Indeed, indeed, I never 
can forget how tender and sympathising you 
were, nor what trouble you took to relieve me 
from my distress. I know you did all from 
the very kindest motives ; and all for my sake. 
But I seem to see my duty quite diflferently 
now. I was selfish and headstrong at that time, 
and thought of nothing but the useless in- 
dulgence of my own feelings, some of which 
were certainly very wicked and ungoverned. It 
is no doubt a great privilege to be able to make 
so many people happy as I can do, by con- 
senting to this marriage ; people, too, to whom 
I owe so much ; and I ought to have been more 
alive to this before. 1 can really say now that 
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I am thatikful to be able to give such comfort 
to mamma^ after all she has suCFered on my 
account, as well as to prove my gratitude to 
Sir Rufus for a kindness that has been almost 
too great. I do hope I shall make him a good 
wife. I mean to try my very, very best; and 
he, on his part, has promised to make every 
allowance for my inexperience, and other short- 
comings. Never was any one so indulgent and 
gentle, though be is so clever himself, and so 
much older than I am. 

"Dear Doctor Harold, I know, after what I 
have now written, you won't say anything more 
against my marriage, either to me or to others ; 
and please try and not be prejudiced against 
Sir Bufus, which I think you are a little^ now. 
You could not but like him, if you knew how 
inexpressibly kind he has been to me. And I 
hope you and dear Mrs. Harold — ^to whom my 
most affectionate love — will come to my wed- 
ding, which I suppose will be in about a month 
from this time. We all go up to London the 
day after to-morrow, and mamma bids me say 
she hopes you and we shall be in future the 
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excellent friends we have always been ; and I am 
sure I hope so too. 

" Believe me, dear Doctor Harold, 

'' Ever yours affectionately and gratefully, 

"Ina." 

" P.S. — ^You will be glad to hear that the sea 
has done me a great deal of good, and I am 
certainly stronger." 

*' The lady has triumphed," I said, as I threw 
this letter across the table to Violet, making the 
tea opposite ; " but it won't answer to her— even 
as regards her own objects. The first thing 
her son-in-law will do, when he becomes such, 
will be to kick her out of his way, as Mrs. 
Beddoes once prophesied. Mrs. Beddoes is always 
right." 

"Especially when she quotes her late dear 
mother," my wife replied, stealing a glance at 
me. 

But whatever was in store for Mrs. Edgar in 
the future, for the present that bustling lady was 
supremely happy. She had manoeuvred suc- 
cessfully; she had fairly, outwitted me. The 
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shrewd baronet, before crossing the water, had 
taken care to establish certain arrangements by 
which he would be kept constantly informed of 
the movements of his fair one and her family. 
Nor was it long before he had • opened a cor- 
respondence with the mother, which naturally 
ended in his joining her quietly, and, as it 
were, incognito, at Bognor. This important 
move effected, the rest followed as a matter of 
course. He came, he saw, and overcame. Ina, 
in his hands and her mother^s, was like a lamb 
in the clutches of two wolves. They not only 
persuaded her into a renewal of the engage- 
ment, but succeeded in making her regard herself 
as a monster of ingratitude, for having ever broken 
it off at all. 

The Glynnes returned to town, escorted by 
the happy lover; and for the next few weeks 
Mrs. Edgar was in her glory, rushing about 
from place to place, choosing the trousseau 
(I believe Sir Rufus paid for it); receiving 
the congratulations of her friends; rejoicing 
over, and admiring the presents that came 
dropping in from all quarters (some of them 
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splendid) ; making preparations for this grand 
wedding. I saw her once for a few moments, 
at Howell and James's, where, indeed, I went 
to select a trifle myself, for the lovely little 
fairy soon to become Violet's cousin; and we 
exchanged a few words, for which we loved 
each other none the better. 

" Oh I Doctor Harold ! there you are I " the 
lady exclaimed, advancing with a great show 
of warmth and delight, and two outstretched 
hands, parfaitement hien gantees. "I won't ask 
you for congratulations, which everyone else 
showers upon me; but you can't — you can't 
refuse to shake hands with a Glynne, on an 
occasion so joyous?" 

"I could never refuse to shake hands with 
a Glynne," I replied, taking the proffered ex- 
tremities, but without the slightest warmth ; " and 
though I cannot congratulate you, as you well 
know, yet I do most sincerely wish that, in 
all I have foretold, I may prove a false 
prophet, and that you may not be the first 
to lament over the consequences of your own 
doings." 

•0 2 
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**A pleasant way of wishing one joy, in- 
deed 1" she exclaimed, with rising colour ; *^ but 
you are a privileged person, and have laid 
me under obligations that make it impossible 
I can take offence at anything you choose to 
say. I hope I may have nothing to lament 
over; and judging by Gertrude's present happi- 
ness, which is as nearly perfect as possible, 
there seems little reason to expect it. A gene- 
rous, high-minded, affectionate son-in-law, who 
promises to be not only a devoted husband to 
one's daughter, but a real son to oneself, and 
a kind brother to one's other children, is not 
exafetly a thing to lament over. I am rather 
inclined to look at it in the light of a bless- 
ing, do you know? And I wish. Doctor 
Harold, you would go and see Ina yourself, 
and judge of her feelings nowy without pre- 
judice." 

"I was thinking of selecting a trifle to 
offer her," I said, not choosing to notice this 
invitation; "I introduced her into this trouble- 
some world, you know, and consider her as one 
of my large family. Has she got a travelling- 
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clock, by chance? There are two or three 
pretty ones here." 

"She has got five," the lady replied, very 
quickly; *^pray don't choose her another of 
those." 

And forthwith we fell to discussing the 
various kinds of bridal cadeaux in vogue, and 
what Ina had said only that morning she 
should like, &c., &c. ; till young Lady Hen- 
giste sweeping up, plump, prosperous, and peer- 
lessly beautiful, the two ladies began at once 
to talk Morning Post, and I slipped away, 
glad of any excuse to escape from Mrs. 
Edgar. 

Once, too, I saw Ina herself, during those 
weeks of exciting preparation. I passed her 

and her sister Anne on their way to B 

Square, where they took their morning walks; 
and, desiring that my carriage should meet 
me at the opposite gate, I made the giro of 
the garden with them. How well I remember 
that walk I The poor little maiden's eyes were 
full of tears as she took my outstretched hand, 
and pressed it warmly in both of hers; and 
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for awhile she was unable to speak. When 
she did so, it was to thank me for the brace- 
let I had sent her (about which she had 
already written me a pretty, grateful note), and 
to assure me she should prize it dearly, 
as the gift of one of her oldest and truest 
friends. 

"For you are a true friend — I have reason 
to know that," she said, looking at me with 
sweet, affectionate eyes ; " and I shall never for- 
get you — never!" 

"You may certainly count on both my wife 
and myself," I said, with brisk cheerfulness, 
for I saw she was struggling against strong 
emotion. "If ever we can serve you, we will, 
and that gladly." 

She pressed my hand again. 

" I don't want you to tell me that," she said. 
"Nor do you need to be told, I hope, that I 
have a sincere affection for you both. As for 
Mrs. Harold, she is an angel! Never can I 
forget her goodness to me at Violetsnest — that 
dear, dear place! Tell her to pray for me — 
that I may make as good a wife as she does. 
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and as I — I ought to do. For you don't 
know how much Rufus deserves at my 
hands." 

'^ You can never make other than a good wife," 
I said, cheerily ; " you who have heen the most 
loving — the most dutiful of daughters." 

*'OhI not always," she cried, hastily, and as 
though wincing under my praise. "I have 
caused poor mamma much pain at different times, 
and reproached myself bitterly for it since. But 
that is all ovei* now, and I am so happy in 
seeing her happiness." She paused a moment, 
and then added, rather sadly, " So you neither 
of you will come to my wedding, Doctor 
Harold?" 

" My dear, I am afraid we hardly can. You 
know my wife has been nowhere — nowhere. And 
after all, would Sir Rufus wish it, think 
you?" 

She blushed, and stole a shy, pleading glance 
at me. 

"You must make allowance for him," she 
said, in a deprecating tone. "You know he 
suspected it was owing to you that I ^" 
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" He did not suspect — ^he knew. Yonr mother 
told him." 

" Oh, no I no ! she never would do that. But 
it was all his great love for me — he could not 
bear the idea of losing me, you know. He was 
half mad about it." 

*< AU quite natural— quite," I observed, briskly; 
" and therefore, as I say, we are better away from 
his wedding." 

*^ Well, but afterwards you will come and see 
me, won't youf You will be friends with him, 
dear Doctor Harold, and try and like him, for my 
sake?" 

" He may not like me." 

" Oh ! yes, he will — then ! He will like any 
friend of mine— he has often told me so. And 
he is so kind — so kind 1" 

We had approached the gate ; she unlocked it 
to let me out. One fervent pressure of the hand 
we exchanged, as I murmured a parting blessing. 
There was a deep unspoken prayer in my heart 
for her too, the poor innocent, helpless little 
thing! For I trembled for her — I grieved for 
her. 
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And even now, at times, there rises before 
me a vision of that tiny, child-like creature, 
standing at the garden-gate to watch me drive 
away — something indescribably wistful in her 
attitude, as she almost leant against the bars. 
I see the tender glance of the blue eyes swim- 
ming in tears, the exquisite features looking so 
mournful in their exceeding loveliness, as she 
kissed her hand again and again with a pretty, 
fond gesture of farewell. I see it all, though 
long, long years have passed away; but sweet 
Gertrude Glynne I saw no more. When next 
we met, she bore another name, and had become, 
so to speak, another being. 

Both Mrs. Gilchrist and Mrs. Startopp speedily 
lost their hearts to the bewitching little " Sylph," 
and thought their brother Ruf us the luckiest of 
men to have secured such a prize. Even Lady 
Joanne, who began by receiving her most un- 
graciously, if not with absolute rudeness, 
was to a certain extent mollified by her 
gentle diffidence, and deep reverence for her- 
self. 

" Oh ! I do hope your mother will not dis- 
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like me/' poor Ina had said to her lover, in the 
presence of Maud. "You must all beg her to 
be indulgent to my — my defects, and to make 
allowance for my inexperience. I will try so very 
much to please her." 

" As long as you please ww, my little darling, 
you need not trouble yourself about anything, 
or anybody else," was the gentleman's truly filial 
rejoinder; at which Ina's soft blue eyes had 
opened wide with surprise. 

But Maud had repeated her saying to Lady 
Joanne, without adding his, and it had not 
been without its effect on the crabbed old 
woman. 

"Not dislike her!" she had exclaimed; "/ 
dare say I If she had half a grain of sense — 
which it's evident she hasn't — she would know 
that one isn't much disposed to like a girl who has 
manoeuvred herself into a place she has no busi- 
ness on earth to occupy." 

But in spite of the unamiable answer, the old 
lady was really propitiated by the remark; and 
still more by the extreme deference and eager 
desire to please manifested by the trembling 
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little beauty, who never thought of herself, but 
was lost in awe at the grandeur and wisdom of 
her future mother-in-law. Lady Joanne liked 
her all the better for her simplicity, though she 
called it babyish folly. The diminutive size of 
the little fairy, indeed, did excite her ire, being, as 
she was herself, a perfect Gorgon, all bones and 
sinews, and ruthlessly angular. "What was 
such a Lilliputian as that," she would ask, " the 
twentieth part of an ordinary woman, to fill such 
a position as Lady Armitage's, of Armitage's 
Court? Little Miss Pigmy would be lost in those 
large saloons — scarcely visible to the naked eye at 
the head of that long banqueting-table in the 
great Baron's Hall." But with that exception, and 
one other (to be afterwards enlarged upon), her 
ladyship inclined to think, though she would have 
died rather than say so, that things might have 
been worse as regarded Rufus's marriage; and 
that a timid, docile little bru like this Ina of his, 
who would sit at the feet of Her High Mightiness, 
and be guided by her royal counsels and example, 
might, after all, prove more congenial than a Lady 
Adela or Lady Florence, who would carry things 
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with a high hand, and be too fast in her paces 
to be kept up with in any way. So Lady Joanne 
^^ suffered!^ her son's intended; and that was a 
great deal for her to do. 

The wedding was indeed a grand affair. The 
season was closing; but there still lingered in 
London enough of the rank and fashion that had 
congregated there, to furnish materials for a dis- 
play such as Mrs. Edgar^s soul delighted in ; and 
a wonderful display it was. Some of the most 
distinguished names in the peerage graced poor 
Ina's nuptials; and certain grandea damesy who 
had iactually quitted town, came back to bestow 
their presence on the occasion. Smart coronetted 
carriages and powdered footmen swarmed around 
Mrs. Glynne's modest door, fairly blocking up 
the street ; and no one noticed that Doctor Percie 
Harold's brougham was not among the former, 
nor yet his wife's pretty open carriage and well- 
known high-stepping chestnuts. All went off 
swimmingly, however, in spite of our absence; 
and every one agreed that the whole entertain- 
ment was admirably conducted — but Mrs. Glynne 
always did do everything well she undertook. 
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And if the sylph looked pale as death^ and shook 
so that she could hardly stand at the altar, still 
brides have trembled and turned pale before now, 
and there was nothing very extraordinary in that. 
Sir Bufus did not tremble in the least ; he stood 
there majestic and supercilious, the aristocrat, 
every inch of him, though not a bloated one; 
looking down with eagle eyes upon the tiny pale 
girl he had swooped upon, and was about to 
convey to his lordly eyrie ; and reflecting with no 
small pride and satisfaction that he had won her 
in spite of all obstacles. So the two were made 
one, relations standing by consenting, though not 
my Lady Joanne, whose recent widowhood of 
course forbade her presence. And the Morning 
Post devoted a column and a half to the de- 
scription of this " marriage in high life, with its 
peerless bride, so well known in the circles of 
fashion, of which she had formed one of the 
very fairest ornaments, its bevy of youthful 
bridesmaids, its chaste dresses, elegant breakfast, 
and last, but not least, its long list of titled 
names,'^ than which few weddings assuredly 
could boast one more distinguished. That 
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list was perused with admiring wonder by 
" Sister Barnard," and her quiet daughters 
down in certain distant parsonages— commented 
upon very freely, and perhaps not altogether 
favourably, at "Sister Skinner^s" breakfast- 
table in Upper Harley Street, before she cut 
out and enclosed it to her country relations, 
as a proof of how " Sister Glynne " had gone 
and done it on this stupendous occasion. It 
even elicited from the courteous Sir Cosmo 
the remark, as he sat with his wife and son, 
discussing his toast and ham at the morning 
meal, that that sister of his was "a wonder- 
ful woman — ^really! — a most wonderful woman, 
to have effected all she had done, with her 
small means." 

To which the shrewd Lady Julia had replied 
that— 

"Perhaps it was not quite all Iier means 
she had effected it with — not quite. Still, it 
was a capital match poor Ina had made, in a 
worldly point of view — very much so. And 
the champagne was particularly well iced at 
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the breakfast^ and the whole thing remarkably 
well done." 

On which Cosmo, nicknamed "the count" 
(that darling of duchesses), had looked up 
from certain scented notes he was perusing, 
and exclaimed that "Aunt Con" was a 
deuced clever woman — really was ! " Aunt 
Con " had done what half the fine ladies in 
London had been trying for years to do, and 
couldn't manage. 

"Though I don't envy that poor little 
Ina of hers," "the count" added, with a cer- 
tain gravity in his handsome, mustachio'd 
face. "She'll be a miserable woman with that 
fellow — can't be otherwise." 

Sir Cosmo finished his tea with a gulp, 
and almost frowned upon the Lifeguardsman, 
his son. 

"I don't like to hear such things, Cos- 
mo," he said. "Let's hope for better. Many 
a man, before now, has become all that 
he should be after marriage — after mar- 
riage." 
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^^Not such a man as Armitage, sir. No- 
thing can improve him. He's a brute; always 
was, from the time he was a boy at Eton, 
when the whole school abhorred and shunned 
him. He'd break any woman's spirit, Armi- 
tage would, and her heart, too, if he'd a 
chance. And he'll break, that poor little thing's 
— you'll see. He's the most unpopular fellow 
going. He had twenty-seven black balls the 
other day at Green's; they swore he should 
never come in. I don't suppose Rufus Armi- 
tage has a friend in the whole world. I 
know I never heard anyone say a good word 
for him. And everyone pities A^r." 

"I'm grieved to hear it; — Fm truly grieved 
to hear it," the baronet said, rising, news- 
paper in hand, with a sort of unconscious 
desire to escape from the contemplation of so 
painful a prospect for his little niece. But 
though he made the best of his way out of 
the room, he could not avoid hearing his 
son's words, as he continued to Lady Julia: 

"Yes; I pity poor pretty little Ina from 
my soul. But Aunt Con's a very clever 
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woman, by George I — a deaced clever woman T 
Thus everyone seemed to unite in applaud- 
ing our ambitious friend; and never certainly 
was manoeuvring mother more triumphant than 
Mrs. Edgar Glynne, as she bowed her per- 
fectly bonneted head, and simpered to her 
grand guests on this grandest of days, wiping 
away (you may be very sure before they 
reached her artistically rouged cheeks) a tear 
or two which even she could not restrain, at 
the departure of the gentle, loving child, 
who was sacrificing her whole future for her 
sake. 

And so Gertrude Glynne left the home of 
her childhood for ever, whirled away in the 
most perfect of new carriages and four, amid 
shouts, applause, and old shoes. And the 
happy pair, after spending a fortnight at 
Armitage's Court, just to show its new queen 
its magnificence, went abroad for a lengthened 
tour, dashing through London, without even 
visiting any of their relations, who, indeed, 
were most of them on the eve of departure 
themselves. And so Sir Rufus and Lady 
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Armitage glided oat of sight, and for a time, 
at least, the world spoke of them no 
more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T HAVE said that Lady Joanne had another 
-*■ objection to her son's marriage, besides the 
diminutive size of his wife; and that was, 
Mrs. Edgar herself. Lady Joanne coidd not 
stomach Mrs. Edgar. To her that energetic 
matron was worse than gall and wormwood. 
The daughter, tiny as the was, might be tole- 
rated ; the daughter's mother — never I A clever, 
successful manoeuvrer, Mrs. Edgar would of course 
be for managing Lady Armitage, as she had 
managed Gertrude Qlynne. She would be para- 
mount at Armitage's Court; one would never 
be free from her. In Lady Joanne's opinion, 
Mrs. Edgar ought decidedly to be destroyed. 

The bustling matron had begun by flatter- 
ing Lady Joanne, and striving by honeyed 
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words to cajole and propitiate her. But the 
great lady was not to be cajoled. She would 
have none of it. She saw through, and despised 
those flimsy arts. What proceeded from genuine 
good-feeling and eagerness to please, in the simple 
little daughter, was the result of coldblooded 
calculation in the worldly mother, who desired 
to be intimate in that house solely because she 
believed intimacy would be advantageous to 
herself. Intimate she should never be. Lady 
Joanne vowed; and scrupulously she kept that 
vow, treating her with systematic hauteur^ and 
never permitting her to advance one inch 
further than she had done, on the portentous 
occasion of their first introductory interview. 
She entrenched herself in a fortress of pride; 
she hedged herself in behind barriers of freez- 
ing ceremony ; till at last, after reiterated 
vain attempts to carry these defences, Mrs. 
Edgar was fain to acknowledge herself beaten 
— ^to raise the siege, and retire in angry dis- 
comfiture. Even she could not but admit that 
Lady Joanne was more than her match. 

This was her first experience of mortifica- 
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tion from her daughter's marriage; and it was 
no slight one. She had looked to great ad* 
vantages from this great connection. Now, in- 
timacy with Lady Joanne — that sort of dotting 
in and oat of one another^s houses, which ought 
to exist under the circumstances, was evidently 
out of the question. As well might one at- 
tempt to be intimate with a hyaana. So Mrs. 
Edgar took refuge in her own pride — the 
pride of the Glynnes; and as a family they 
had never been reckoned deficient in that 
quality. "Were they not as good as the Star- 
topps?" she bridlingly begged to know ; "and 
a vast deal better, if you came to that I 
For the Glynnes were not a Brummagem new 
family, who had made their money by trade, 
as was the case with some people. Far from 
it. The Glynnes — why, they could trace their 
ancestors clearly back to King Canute. Was 
there not in the secret closet at East Glyime, a 
fragment of the famous chair in which that 
monarch sat on the sea-shore — with one of the 
family at his elbow? Why, the Glynnes could 
trace, &c., &c." 
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And from that time Mrs. Edgar was as 
haughty and cold to Lady Joanne, as Lady 
Joanne had been to her; a line of conduct of 
course highly gratifying to the spiteful old 
woman, who desired nothing better than to be 
free of the whole needy set of her daughter-in- 
law's relations. 

But Mrs. Edgar^s mortifications were as yet 
only in their commencement; ere long they 
increased upon her. "Dear Ina" had begun 
by writing much and often; sending them all 
separate accounts of what she did and saw 
abroad, and intensely interesting particulars of 
those lovely Paris fashions ; but her letters 
soon grew few and far between, till at last, 
in answer to repeated complaints from both 
mother and sisters, there arrived an epistle from 
Sir Rufus himself, dry, laconic, and not over 
sweet, informing "his dear Mrs. Glynne" that 
he objected to much scribbling for Gertrude, 
thinking it bad for both her head and chest. 
Mrs. Edgar pondered much over this letter; 
and the little sisters cried over it. It certainly 
acted as a check upon the happiness of all of 
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them; and the worldly lady talked consider- 
ably less about her darling Ina from that 
period, though perhaps she might think all 
the more. 

Sir Bufus was not long in displaying his 
real colours, hitherto so carefully concealed 
from view. On his return from abroad in 
January, after an absence of more than six 
months, during which the letters home had 
been singularly rare and constrained, he and 
his wife spent three days in London, and 
proceeded to visit her family on the morning 
after their arrival. The mother and sisters were 
appalled at the change in the little woman's 
appearance. Her lovely bloom had fled, and 
she looked more worn and more subdued than 
she had done in the dreariest of her maiden 
days. She was silent, too, and would often 
pause in the midst of a speech, as though doubt- 
ful how to finish it. 

" Have ,you been ill, my child f " Mrs. Edgar 
cried, on first beholding her. "You look as if 
you had." 

*^I have not been weU," Ina replied, hesi- 
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tatingy and glancing timidly at her husband. 

"Gertrude has not been the thing for the 
last six weeks," Sir Bufus said at once, as 
though it were his business to answer for 
her; "but she is much better, and will soon 
be all right in the country. We have been tra- 
velling rather fast." 

During these three days, but little was seen 
of them in Chesterton Street, and Mrs. Glynne 
was never alone with her daughter but on 
one occasion for a few minutes. Sir Kufus 
did not like female Ute-^Utes ; and Gertrude 
purposely avoided them, wishing, poor little 
angel, to spare her mother the pain of dis- 
covering how miserable had proved the mar- 
riage she had striven so hard to effect. For 
it was miserable. And the innocent victim 
knew something of her tjrrant now; though 
she was very far indeed from knowing all. 
On the one occasion alluded to, Mrs. Edgar, 
struck with compassion at her child's wan 
looks, and perhaps not altogether free from 
remorseful twinges of conscience, had thrown 
her arms around her, exclaiming. 
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"Oh! my darling, you look very ill I What 
is it? Are you — are you not happy?" 

Poor Ina! Gladly would she have laid her 
head on her mother's bosom then — (after all it 
was her mother^s, though it had been without 
pity for her) — and have sobbed out all her 
grief! But, for that mother's sake, she for- 
bore. 

"Dear mamma, it is only that I am not 
well," she said, with a very slight tremor in her 
gentle voice ; " I shall get all right at Armitage's 
Court. I only want rest and quiet." 

" I should like Doctor Harold to see you." 

"Oh! don't say anything about that," the 
girl cried, with a terrified look in her eyes; 
"Sir Rufus does not like him, and — please, 
don't say anything about it, dear mamma. And 
let us come down now. Sir Rufus does not 
like to be left." 

" He can't begrudge you to your mother 
for a few moments — to your mother! Why, 
I have literally not seen you at all, and here 
you are, going to Armitage's Court immedi- 
ately." 
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Ina was standing by the fire in the old 
familiar bed-room, where for so many years she 
had listened to the voice that now addressed 
her, as it lectured, advised, remonstrated, urged, 
complained, reproached. She had been gazing 
in a dreamy sort of way at the various 
articles of furniture, each of which she knew 
so well — ^longing wearily to be once more among 
them — to be a fixture there, like themselves. 
But she had jumped up all at once, sud- 
denly remelnbering Sir Bufus left in the draw- 
ing-room with his brothers and sisters-in-law. 
Then, on hearing her mother^s appealing words, 
she sat down again. 

"He likes to have me with him, you know," 
she said, apologetically. 

Her great object was to keep peace between 
those two. Her sad eyes saw terrible storms 
threatening in the horizon. So they talked a 
little more, till Mrs. Olynne, seeing she was 
fidgety and uncomfortable, herself proposed 
that they should go down; and down they 
accordingly went, the mother wondering, with 
secret misgivings, whether this man, of whom 
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her little daughter stood so evidently in awe, 
had already hegon to treat the poor thing with 
harshness. 

Ina always called him Sir Bufus, in a de- 
ferential sort of way, and once she observed to 
her mother that he preferred to be so addressed 
by every one; making the remark in a manner 
that looked like a hint, which, in fact, it was. 
For the baronet had asked her, but the evening 
before, with glaring eyes, what the dash Mrs. 
Edgar meant by calling him Buf us ? Even her 
young sisters observed that she never answered 
any questions about their plans or arrangements, 
but always looked timidly towards her husband, 
as though expecting him to do so. Her brothers 
declared she changed colour whenever she was 
addressed by that mighty individual, and trem- 
bled from head to foot under his gaze. 

"Well, Sir Buf us," Mrs. Glynne screwed 
herself up to say, during the one dinner he 
gave to his wife's relations (having resisted all 
entreaties to dine with them, on the plea that the 
night-air was bad for Gertrude) ; " Well, Sir 
Bufus, I grieve that you are going to-morrow. 
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I don't call this seeing anything of you, or of 
Ina, dear thing! But I suppose we may hope 
to be invited, before very long, to Armitage's 
Court ? I am dying to see it myself." 

Ina's cheeks flushed scarlet. She scarcely 
dared to breathe, as she awaited the reply. It 
came, cold and keen, like polished steel. 

"I should be very happy to receive you and 
your daughters at Armitage's Court, I am sure, 
if it were feasible. But there is painting going 
on there, and other things my father set in 
hand before his death, and there will be 
barely accommodation for ourselves and our 
attendants." 

"Oh I in that case, of course — ^I did not 
know. But some day, I hope, we may look 
forward to seeing it. We naturally long so much 
to do so. Meanwhile, if Ina does not improve 
as you could wish, do let her come up to town 
to see Doctor Harold. Oblige me in that par- 
ticular. Sir Rufus. He has always attended her, 
you know: in fact, she has never had another 
doctor in her life." 

" She has another now," the baronet replied. 
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with haughty politeness. *^She saw Doctor 
Unguent this morning; and I have more confi- 
dence in his opinion than in that of any other 
medical man. He was quite satisfied — quite. 
He says she only requires rest, entire absence 
from fatigue and excitement; and those she 
will have to perfection in the country. She 
will get better rapidly at Armitage's Court, be- 
lieve me." 

He spoke as though he had decided the matter^ 
in conjunction with Doctor Unguent, and there- 
fore it could not but be so. 

" Well, I am sure I trust she may. But if 
she should not, I hope, at least, you will let 
her come to stay with me for awhile. She 
might be under Doctor Unguent's care as long 
as you liked. I could make her very comfortable 
at home." 

"Ten thousand thanks! You are ex- 
ceedingly obliging. But I should come up 
myself in that case, and she would be with 
meI" 

" Surely you could trust her to her mother for 
a little time. Sir Buf us ?" 
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Mrs. Ed^i's face had crimsoned with anger, 

• 

and Ina's with alarm. 

^^ Pardon me, it has nothing to do with trust, 
I shoidd say/' the gentleman replied, with a sneer- 
ing sort of smile. ^^ It is altogether a matter of 
preference. I prefer to be with my wife myself, 
especiaUy in iUness." 

This sounded so reasonable, that there was 
no more to be said ; but from that time Mrs. 
Edgar abhorred her son-in-law with a truly bitter 
hatred. 

At this dinner Mrs. James Startopp was pre- 
sent, though not her husband. To that gentle- 
man, high-minded and warm-hearted as he was, 
a good son, and most kind husband, there was 
something in the baronet's character singularly 
antipatico. He shirked meeting him whenever 
it was possible, and had an engagement on the 
present occasion he could not possibly set aside. 
But Maud had come— out of kindness. She 
pitied, even more than she admired, the poor 
little captive her brother had succeeded in caging ; 
and strove, then and afterwards, by every means 
in her power, to mitigate the rigours of that 
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solitary confinement. Even the Glynnes, who 
had heard, at first with annoyance, that she was 
to be there, could not hut admit the evening went 
off all the better for her presence. 

*^ Well, my love !" Mrs. Edgar said, at last, 
as they got up to go (and there were genuine 
tears in even her calculating eyes at that 

moment), "I fear we must say farewell; and 

• 

grieved indeed am I to say it. But you will 
write to me, my darling, soon, and often " (with 
a meaning stress, on both adverbs), " for you know 
I shall be so anxious ^" 

"Oh, yes, dear, dear mamma!" the little 
thing cried, throwing her arms around her 
mother, and forgetting everything in the sor- 
row of that parting, and the clinging love 
she felt for her "ain folk." «OhI I 
wish we had not to say good-bye. But it 
has been a great treat — such a treat to see 
all you dear ones, even for this little peep 
and '' 

"My dear Gertrude," a voice said close to 
her ear, and its tones sounded singularly 
grating, "Dr. Unguent forbade all excitement. 
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all agitation, you remember. He was very de- 
cided on that point.'' 

Poor Ina started, and strangled a sort of 
quivering sob. 

"Good-bye, darling, darling mamma T' she 
cried, throwing all her aching heart into 
the squeeze with which she wrung her 
mothei^s fat hand. " Good-bye. I will 
write " 

Sir Bufus stepped forward, dignified and 
erect, and with the most ceremonious courtesy 
offered his arm to take his mother-in-law to 
her carriage. It would have been a curious 
thing to have read the inward feelings of 
these two individuals as they descended the 
stairs together. 

"I feel very anxious about my daughter," 
the lady said, with something of displeasure in 
her tone. "And I can't but observe, Sir 
Kufus, that it has been a great disappoint- 
ment to us all to have seen so little of 
her." 

"It has been unfortunate, indeed, that 
she should be so far from strong. But the 
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quiet of Armitage's Court will soon set her to 
rights." 

^' Hm I I wish I could feel as certain of 
that as you seem to do. I am, on the con- 
trary, far from comfortable about her. And 
I beg that I may hear constantly — very con- 
stantly." 

"Pray divest yourself of all anxiety, Mrs. 
Glynne. Assure yourself that every thing the 
most watchful care and attention can suggest 
will be done for Gertrude. / shall be there. 
And really Unguent made quite light of her 
case." 

^^ Indeed I Did he T Ah I I am not ac- 
quainted with Dr. Unguent. Some people think 
highly of him, I know." 

^^I do. There is no one like him in Lon- 
don, nor, I believe, anywhere. Let me put 
on your shawl, for you. Have you enough 
wraps? Cannot we lend you anything? It is 
very cold." 

"I have quite enough, I thank you. Pray 
do not trouble yourself to come out. Good- 
bye to you." 

VOL. II. Q 
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"Oh! It is no trouble at all. A fine clear 
night, and seasonable — freezing hard. Good-bye 
— goodrhjeJ^ 

" At any rate !" Gina exclaimed, as they 
drove slowly off, " it can't freeze harder than 
he does himself." 

And all the way home the conversation ran 
upon Sir Eufus; and long after their return 
there, it continued over the bright drawing- 
room fire; the girls pronouncing him odious — 
odious; the boys declaring him totally changed 
— not the same man he had been before 
marriage. 

" So good-natured, so affable a few months 
ago — talking of Armitage's Court, and the 
shooting there, as though it were to be as 
much theirs as his own; now they verily be- 
lieved he did not mean them ever to darken 
his doors; and as for Ina being able to ask 

them, she no more dare do it than Poor, 

poor Ina!" 

For more than an hour did the mother sit 
by that fire, listening to the four young 
voices mingling together, rising and faUing in 
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the heat of conversation; arguing, declaiming, 
interrupting, regretting, compassionating, fore- 
boding, abusing. She scarcely spoke a 
word all that time. She sat staring intently 
at the coals, leaning back wearily in her 
chair, listening to her children with a heavy, 
heavy heart. She felt too utterly grieved even 
to give expression to her grief. Poor worldly 
woman I her punishment had already begun to 
find her out! 

Ah! how much oftener do the heartless and 
ambitious reap their true deserts than those 
know who are inclined to envy them ! How 
often is success but another word for bitter, 
bitter disappointment! 

Ina wrote soon, and more frequently than 
she had done from abroad. But there was 
something in her letters so constrained — ^so 
entirely unlike herself, that they afforded her 
relations little or no pleasure. Her young sis- 
ters were certain Sir Eufus saw them all — 
probably dictated many parts. She had given 
these girls a meaning hint to take especial 
care what they wrote themselves; and they 

Q2 
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acted upon it. Mrs. Edgar, too, acted upon it, 
but after a different manner from theirs; for 
whilst they carefully avoided every subject 
likely to be displeasing to the baronet, "for 
darling Ina's sake," she was continually giving 
him what she called rubs, in her letters to her 
daughter; a proceeding as unwise as it was 
unjustifiable. But Mrs. Edgar, although worldly, 
had a temper^ as well as a very sufficient 
portion of "Glynne pride," and not unfre- 
quently, by her ungoverned yielding to both, 
would overthrow in a moment some promising 
structure she herself had been at no end of 
pains to plan and raise. Possibly, had she 
known the effect of these rubs on the mind 
of her son-in-law, as well as on the life of 
her own innocent child, she might have re- 
frained from writing them. As it was, they 
only served to increase the aversion with which 
Sir Eufus already regarded her, as well as 
to confirm his intention of keeping his wife 
entirely apart from such an objectionable 
mother. 

Meanwhile Lady Armitage reported herself 
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improving — benefiting from the rest and quiet 
which her lord and Doctor Unguent had de- 
cided were so soon to set her up again; 
though^ after all, these were not wholly with- 
out interruption. For in spite of the painting 
and other improvements that made it impos- 
sible for the baronet to receive his wife's 
familv in his home, Ladv Joanne was down 
there for nearly seven weeks. He had suffered 
his mother, though he could not his mother- 
in-law. Lady Joanne had discovered before 
this that she need have no fear of encounter- 
ing "that odious Mrs. Edgar and her tribe" 
at Armitage's Court, and that the objectionable 
matron would never be all in all there, as 
she had once foolishly apprehended. Her son 
had already enlightened her as to the footing 
on which it was his sovereign pleasure that 
his wife's relation's should be with him hence- 
forward. And, as he required her aid to put 
his ignorant little wife au fait as to the 
arduous duties of government and representa- 
tion at his court, she (Lady Joanne) dutifully 
obeyed his summons, and betook herself there 
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with her lady and gentleman in waiting. And 
she came back again with her claws drawn as 
regarded her daughter-in-law. That amiable 
little consort had stroked her the right way of 
her ladyship's fur, and she was actually dis- 
posed to purr not unkindly. Ina had sat at 
her dowager feet, and had done her unceasing 
homage. Ina had listened to her solemn 
counsels — adopted her solemn nostrums — sub- 
mitted to her solemn will. She had implored 
her to take the head of the table, and to give 
the solemn nod to the assembled guests, ab- 
dicating in her favour with a truly pleased 
alacrity, and foregoing all her own rights as 
far as her own solemn monarch would permit. 
She had gathered for her bouquets from the 
conservatories, and consulted her about the bills 
of fare. In a word, she had constituted her- 
self her slave; and her reward was great in- 
deed ; for Lady Joanne had actually told 
Maud, on her return, that though Eufus's wife 
was "a baby-faced chit and a simpleton 
certainly, yet there was no harm in the little 
thing — none at all; and, setting aside the rela- 
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tions, he might have done worse — ^really, very 
much worse." 

"Worse, mamma!" Maud had cried, forget- 
ing even that mighty presence in the excite- 
ment of the moment ; " Ina is an angel ! — a 
perfect angel I and Eufus had better take care 
of her, for she's only ten thousand times too 
good for himl" 

This "long visit" of Lady Joanne's rankled 
terribly in Mrs. Edgar^s mind, and was the 
occasion of many a "rub" in her letters to 
her daughter. But besides this grievance, she 
was continually hearing in roundabout wayis 
of the grand doings at Armitage's Court, and 
the splendour of its entertainments, its style, 
and appointments. Lady Charlotte de Salique 
had dined there twice from Abbey Frome, with 
two out of the seven Miss De Saliques; and 
the last time had met the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, and all its other magnates. And 
she assured Mrs. Glynne that she never saw 
anything more magnificently done — " really never. 
And dear Lady Armitage looked so pretty and 
interesting at the head of the banqueting table, 
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seated by Lord Hyconrt, and did tbe honours 
so gracefully, that everyone was charmed with her 
—charmed ; though she looked delicate, certainly 
— ve-ry delicate. " 

Then Lord Coxcrest, of the Guards, who 
chanced to sit next Mrs. Edgar, at one of Sir 
Peter Puree's large dinners, had plenfy to say 
of the quaint beauties of the fine old Court ; 
and was all astonbhment when Lady Armitage's 
mother was obliged to confess, relactantly enough, 
that she had never even seen it; and said he 
quite envied her her pleasure when she should 
do so — one of the finest things in England, by 
George! — adding that a lovelier chatelaine than 
young Lady Armitage, never, he would under- 
take to say, had graced those ancient halls during 
the centuries of their existence. 

It was indescribably galling to the poor lady 
to hear of these splendours, and be shut out 
from all participation in them — to be so nearly 
allied to the throne, and yet partake in nothing 
of its magnificence — nay, never so much as be- 
hold itt She had to invent no end of excuses 
to account for not going to stay with her 
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daughter — excuses she could not even flatter her- 
self were believed by her own relations, what^ 
ever they might be by the world in general, 
who troubled itself little whether Mrs. Glynne 
went to Lady Armitage, or Lady Armitage came 
to Mrs. Glynne. Her sister-in-law, Lady Julia, 
who was as sharp as a needle, and had an 
awkward trick of putting leading questions, 
knew as well that she had never had the oppor- 
tunity of beholding her son-in-law's place as 
she knew it herself; whilst "Sister Skinner," 
who had always disapproved of the match, and 
personally disliked the man (Sir Kufus, on his 
part, had very early informed Ina that he would 

« 

not hear of any association with "those Skin- 
ners"), did nothing but sigh, and look funereal, 
when her niece's name was mentioned, as though 
something had happened to her quite too sad 
to be even alluded to. In short, Mrs. Glynne's 
trials, consequent on this most brilliant of alliances, 
were by no means to be despised. 

They grew heavier still on the arrival of the 
Armitages in town, on their way to one of the 
German baths, which had been recommended 
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for the little wife, who, in spite of rest and 
pure air, was still far from flourishing. During 
the six weeks of their stay in London, Mrs. 
Edgar and her son-in-law had more than one 
fight; in fact, they may be said to have had 
a series of fights. And in every one of these 
she was worsted, for the simple reason that she 
lost her temper, and he kept his. Burning with 
indignation, on her child's account, chafing under 
a sense of her own grievances, she indulged in 
a violence of language that put her entirely in 
the wrong, and so armed him with weapons he 
would not otherwise have possessed. Whilst he, 
ever haughty, cool, and ceremonious, stood like 
a rock in the midst of a tempestuous ocean, 
which, foaming around it, ever and anon dashes 
itself against the obstacle it cannot overcome, and 
retreats, furiously hissing, to renew again and 
again its abortive efforts. 

How seldom do people consider w^hat they risk, 
as well as actually lose, by want of control of 
temper, that most powerful of all moral steam- 
engines! Surely, but for this strange incon- 
siderateness, they would keep the machine better 
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oiled, and in fairer working trim. What can 
it not effect, when really good, and under due 
regulation ? A man may be right, ten thousand 
times right, in his case — ^he may be the most 
injured of mortals; but if he be angry, and 
have not his anger under control, he is at the 
mercy of his cooler opponent, even though that 
opponent be ever so grossly culpable. For 
against a firm eye, a quiet manner, and, above 
all, silencey that most formidable of all answers 
to a furious adversary, who can stand? Yet 
people actually boast of being passionate. ^' I 
am hot — ^I own to being hasty, but it's over 
directly 1" you often hear said, as though it 
were quite a meritorious thing to be the slave, 
for a time, of one's own temper. As well 
might a manufacturer tell you, "My steam- 
engine works well enough in general, but it is 
apt to get overheated, and then the boiler 
bursts, and scalds the people, sadly ; still, it is 
soon over, and, when repaired, all goes right as 
before 1" 

I am convinced that Mrs. Edgar, in her 
inmost heart, thought none the less well of 
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herself for her passionate temper, and never 
seriously set herself to correct a fault which 
had more than once interfered with her pro- 
jects of ambition. In vain Ina pleaded (that 
sweet little wife would never countenance or 
listen to her mother's abuse of Sir Rufus) — in 
vain the younger girls declared that the more 
she aggravated him, the more miserable she 
made their sister. Whilst she listened to their 
remonstrances, she resolved to restrain herself, 
but the instant a new provocation arose, both 
her resolution and her temper gave way. 
Still, although much of what servant^ aptly 
term "unpleasantness" was continually going 
on between her son-in-law and herself, it was 
not till near the close of the Armitages' stay 
in London that the grand quarrel occurred, 
which ended in what Ina and her sisters had 
so long striven to avert — an actual breach be- 
tween the families. 

It was rather late one afternoon when 
Lady Armitage made her appearance in Ches- 
terton Street, dressed a quatre ipingUsj as her 
lord always insisted she should be, and dis- 
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playing a somewhat brighter visage than usual. 
It was rare her coming there alone ; he was 
understood not to wish it. 

"Have you heard from Sir Eufus, dear 
mamma?" she eagerly inquired, as she took 
her seat beside her mother on the dear old 
chintz sofa, of which she knew every crease 
and wrinkle. 

No; Mrs. Glynue had not heard from that 
gentleman, and, what was more, was by no 
means overwhelmed with rapture at the notion 
of ^ such a privilege. 

"Why should I have the distinguished 
honour of hearing from Aim, my dear?" 

" Oh I I hoped — ^I hoped you had got a 
note," her daughter said, with a disappointed 
expression. "He thought of asking you all to 
dinner for Wednesday next." 

"No, really? The second time since you 
came to town. You don't say so 1 To what 
do we owe so great a condescension?" 

"Mammal" 

"But I have had no invitation as yet. 

* 

Perhaps, when it came to the point, he 
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thought better of it, and considered it would 
be encouraging us too much." 

"Let me see," Ina said, not appearing to 
notice these remarks, and consulting the watch 
(almost as tiny and mignonne of its kind as 
herself), which had been one of her costly 
bridal presents. " Yes ; it may still come. 
Maud may leave it on her way home. Oh! 
I hope she will 1" 

"Why Maud? What has she to do with 

itr 

" He meant to ask her, too. And he was 
to write to you from her house." 

" Oh ! I see. Our being asked was depend- 
ent on Maud's coming. Exactly." 

No answer was returned to this remark, 
simply because it was not susceptible of denial, 
and Gertrude was truth itself. 

"Then I won't go, that's all!" Mrs. Edgar 
cried, after a moment's pause, during which 
she rightly interpreted her daughter's silence. 
"I really will not go." 

"Oh, mammal — our last week in London! 
And who knows when we may meet again?" 
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"I can't help it, my dear. It's really too 
much I" 

"The intention was kind on his part. He 
knew what a happiness it would be to me 
to have you all. He dines out himself." 

" Dines out, does he ?" 

"At that great dinner at the Club." 

She did not say that she had begged, 
almost on her knees, to be allowed to have 
her own family to dine with her just this 
once; and that, after no end of objections, he 
had yielded — always on condition that Maud 
was able to be present. 

"Well, if he dines out, that certainly is an 
inducement " 

"Dear mamma, I wish you would not- say 
those things." 

"My dear, I really must say them, for I 
feel them. I am not a stock or a stone; 
and you know what his conduct has been to 
me. Positively insulting I Look at this very 
case, for instance. He asks us to dine with 
you, but only on condition that his sister 
comes too, to act the spy upon us, I sup- 
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pose — ^to see that we do not corrupt yon — we, 
your mother, and your, innocent sisters. He 
won't allow me to have mv own child to 
myself for one single evening. Was ever such 
a thing heard of?" 

" Oh, mamma I you wrong Maud. She is not 
a spy. Nothing can exceed her kindness to me. 
I love her, and you should love her too, for my 
sake." 

Poor Ina's eyes were full of tears — such sad 
tears I It seemed as if, do what she would, bear 
what she might, she never could keep peace be- 
tween those nearest to her. Yet, in her sorrowful 
life,. peace would be so inestimable a boon. 

" Well ! I have nothing to say against Mrs. 
Startopp. I believe she does do the best she 
can under the circumstances. But when you 
have to deal with such a man as Sir Euf us " 

"And, darling mamma, forgive me if I say 
that it is wrong — quite wrong to speak of him as 
you do to me. It is indeed. After all, he is my 
husband." 

" Oh ! don't remind me of that, my dear ! 
I ^" 
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" And it is not only wrong, but it defeats the 
objects we all have so much at heart. For don't 
we wish to meet as much as we can t And if I 
could only tell him that you never breathe a 
syllable against him ^ 

'^ He questions you on the subject, then t" 

" Can you wonder! — What man would like his 
wife to hear him iU spoken of!" 

^^ He should not act so as to oblige one to speak 
ill of him. He should behave like a Christian." 

« Mamma 1" 

At that moment the door opened, and the ser- 
vant entered with a note. It was from the pagan 
in question. Sir Eufus hoped, in firm formal 
characters, that dear Mrs. Gljmne and her daugh- 
ters would give Gertrude the pleasure of their 
company at dinner in St. James's Square on 
Wednesday next, the — ^th, when, but for their 
society, she would be alone, he having a dinner 
engagement himself. 

The old lovely bloom had returned for a moment 
to Ina's pale cheeks, as she saw the well-known 
handwriting, and she trembled with eagerness, 
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as she leant over her mother^s shoulder and read 
the note. 

*' Oh ! mamma I you could not have the heart 
to refuse t" 

" No, my love," Mrs. Edgar exclaimed, drawing 
the tiny form close to her with genuine motherly 
feeling, "I could not indeed. We will come; 
and for your sake I will try to — to bear with him 
better. I wish I could be an angel of patience, as 
you are." 

'^ Oh I don't say that, mamma. I am too often 
very wrong myself," Ina cried, ever the most 
modest and self-accusing of mortals ; ^^ and some- 
times, when I appear most right to you, I am most 
selfish and interested in reality. The motive is 
everything, you know. But we must all try to 
keep peace; that is certainly one of the first duties. 
And I shall be so happy now, looking forward to 
Wednesday 1 So happy !" 

And as she spoke, she rose to go. 

" Can't you stay a little longer, my love t I 
expect the girls back every moment, and it will be 
such a delight to them to find you here 1 — ^so rare 
too !" 
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"No, dear mamma, not to-day. I am sadly 
too late already. My very best love to them, 
darlings.'* 

"You are here without permission, I suspect. 
He does not like your coming alone. Is it not 
soT 

But Ina stopped the maternal mouth with loving 
kisses, and tripped away without answering; 
turning again, ere she closed the door, to give Mrs. 
Edgar a farewell look and little fond smile, which 
the poor thing strove, for her sake, to render 
cheerful. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TITRS. GLYNNE brought herself, not without 
-"•*- reluctance, to write a civil note to her mag- 
nificent son-in-law, accepting his invitation; and 
she and her younger daughters looked forward 
with no small delight to the prospect of Wednes- 
day, when they were once more to have their 
darling to themselves, even though Mrs. Startopp 
must be there. They would take it by turns to 
keep that amiable interloper in conversation, and 
she, good-natured and sympathizing, would be 
only too willing to ieffa^er for their sakes. This 
being the state of feeling in Chesterton Street, 
my readers may imagine the effect on Mrs. Edgar^s 
mind, when the following Monday brought her a 
note from Sir Bufus, stating that circumstances 
unfortunately obliged him to relinquish the plea- 
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sure he had promised his wife, of seeing her family 
at dinner on Wednesday. 

The lady was just getting into the modest 
hired carriage, which she had once hoped 
pretty nearly to dispense with, during the stay 
of the Armitage establishment in London, when- 
this note was put into her hands; and in her 
rage and disappointment at its contents, she 
first tore it to atoms in the sight of the 
powdered lackey who had brought it, and 
then angrily desired the coachman to drive to 
Mrs. James Startopp's. But that lady was 
very ill, her butler said ; coming to the car- 
riage door to explain to Mrs. Glynne that 
Doctor Harold had been with her twice that 
morning, and had told Mr. Startopp she would 
have to keep her bed for several days. They 
had all been quite frightened about her, the 
night before, but she was going on well 
now. 

So the matter was explained. The dinner 
on Wednesday was put off because Mrs. 
Startopp could not be present at it. And it 
was then that Mrs. Edgar's long pent-up rage 
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exploded, and produced effects her children 
had long after cause to regret. She drove at 
once to St. James's Square, and before the 
solemn groom of the chambers had had time 
to remonstrate with, or even attempt to oppose 
her, she had rushed into the morning room, 
which, formerly inhabited by the late Sir 
Kufus, was now so entirely sacred to the 
present, that no one, not even my lady, dare 
enter it without leave; and at once attacked 
the dignified personage reclining there, m the 
calm enjoyment of his pipe and newspaper. In 
her intense excitement, she forgot all her re- 
solutions — ^her own interest and her child's — ^in 
a word, she forgot herself. She made use of 
language which, however truthful it might be, 
was neither justifiable nor becoming. She in- 
formed the baronet he was a tyrant — ^also an 
unfeeling brute. She uttered baleful prophecies 
respecting her daughter's probable term of days 
in his hands. She declared that he had won 
that little angel under false pretences, and by 
assuming a character utterly foreign to his 
real one, which was detestable — de-tes-ta-ble ! 
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She vowed again and again that had she only 
known what he was (and she ought to have 
done so, for she had been warned enough 
against him — ^he was known in the world, she 
could tell him), not all his riches, and gran- 
deur, and fine place should have induced her 
to give him her child. His fine place indeed! 
What good was that to her? She had never 
even beheld it. And she went up to the poor, 
pale, sobbing girl, standing there scared and 
silent (having rushed down at the first sound 
of her mother's furious tones below), and kissed 
her, and mourned over her, declaring she was 
a victim — a poor little victim — and that it was 
all her doing — her doing, and she should never 
forgive herself. And since she couldn't be 
trusted to dine with her own child on Wed- 
nesday, because his sister couldn't be there to 
spy upon her, she wouldn't break bread in 
his house again — no, not till he altered entirely, 
and behaved to her darling like a — ^like a man, 
and a — a Christian! 

And whilst these words came pouring forth 
like a torrent from her angry lips. Sir Kufus 
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stoody tall and supercilious, in the attitude to 
which he had risen on her entrance, the news- 
paper in one hand, his pipe in the other, listen- 
ing to her abuse (for abuse I fear we must 
call it) with the most imperturbable of faces, 
and regarding her with a certain attentive curi- 
osity, not unmixed with amusement. He let her 
have her full fling; he never attempted to 
interrupt her. Well he knew that, in every 
word she uttered, she was furnishing him with 
weapons against herself! And all the while 
he kept his hard, light, prominent eyes riveted 
upon her, magnetising her with those trans- 
parent orbs, till she shivered under their in- 
fluence. She edged away at last from their 
baleful glances, and turning to her weep- 
ing daughter, her reproaches gradually died 
away into sobs and half'Uttered lamentations* 
Then the baronet spoke, and with stern de- 
cision. 

"Gertrude, in your present state of health, 
this is no scene for you. Unguent would blame 
me if I suffered you to remain. Go up to your 
room, and if you can spare your maid, send her 
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down with salts and salvolatile. Your mother 
may probably require both." 

There was cold^ sneering sarcasm in his tone, 
but no irritation. 

"I will have nothing from any maid," Mrs. 
Glynne exclaimed, furiously; "nor will I stay 
here another moment. Good-bye, my child. If 
we are to meet in future, it must be in what 
was once your home (would that it were 
still); for this house I declare I will enter no 
more. Remember, mine is ever open to you, 
if you should require a refuge — no very im- 
probable thing, in my opinion." 

And straining the weeping and almost 
fainting girl to her bosom for one bitter, in- 
dignant moment, she rushed from the room, 
and through the hall, where porter and foot- 
men were grinning together, delighted at the 
shindy between Sir Bufus and my lady's ma — 
and panting, scarlet with grief and pas- 
sion, entered her carriage, and was driven 
home, to horrify her young daughters by the 
account of what had taken place. 

That evening brought a note, sealed with 
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Sir Bufos's ancient; clean-cut coat of arms^ 
and written in his very characteristic hand^ 
informing his "dear Mrs. Glynne" that such 
scenes as that of the mornings being highly 
prejudicial to his wife's health, and exercising 
a most pernicious influence on her spirits, 
whilst they were not a little trying to him- 
self, he felt compelled, painful as was the 
necessity, to put a veto to the intercourse 
between the families for the present. But he 
would encourage in himself the hope that by 
the time they returned from abroad, Mrs. 
Glynne might have come to entertain sounder 
and more rational views of their mutual rela- 
tions, as well as of the importance of exercising 
some control over her own temper, if only for 
the sake of example. 

"And I know Ina has been in bed ever 
since — ^three whole daysl" the poor lady ex- 
claimed to me, sobbing bitterly (for she 
actually came to my house to consult me in 
this trouble) ; " and I majm't see her — and he 
won't even let the girls see her. He pre- 
tends it would agitate her — ^the wretch ! I 
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sent them with Lardner, but he wouldn't 
hear of their going up, and they came back 
crying. And I wrote to Highty, that maid 
of hers, to ask her privately how she was; 
and he answered me, and begged I would 
inquire of him in future, when I wanted to 
know about Lady Armitage's health, and not 
of his servants. The woman showed him my 
letter, of course. Oh, Dr. Harold, you are 
good — ^you are generous, not to reproach me. 
For you foresaw it all — ^you warned me — and 
I deserve it!" 

"One must be cruel indeed," I said, "to 
add to such distress by reproaches now." 

"I don't need them," she gloomily replied; 
"I reproach myself enough. And my punish- 
ment is bitter, for I have lost my child. But 
how could I dream he would be so entirely 
different from what he seemed? — so charming 
as he made himself before marriage— appearing 
to worship the very ground she trod on. She 
had grown to think him the kindest and best 
of men, poor darling! And she was so young 
and so inexperienced — she would have attached 
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herself to bim with all her tender hearty if 
he would have let her. She would have 
adored him, if he had only treated her with 
tolerable kindness — she would, indeed ; never 
in this world was there a more affectionate — 
a more grateful disposition T 

Never, indeed! I could bear witness to 
that. 

"Can't you go to her, Doctor Harold? — 
can't you try and see her? I should be so, 
much more easy if you saw her." 

No ; I was afraid I could not do that. 
Violet and I had called on Sir Bufus and 
Lady Armitage when they first came to town, 
and left our names, but no notice had been 
taken of us in return; and under such cir- 
cumstances, I could not repeat my visit. I 
would ask Unguent about her, and perhaps 
give him a hint as to her treatment, if I saw 
a good opportunity. And with that she was 
forced to be content. 

She had come to me in her distress — poor 
disappointed woman! All her Glynne pride 
for the moment crushed out of her — all our 
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differences forgotten; she had come, secure of 
sympathy from me, if not help; but the 
latter was no longer in my power. The evil 
«he had so obstinately persisted in bringing about 
was irremediable now; and nothing remained 
but to b^ar it, 

In another ten days Lady Armitage was 
pronounced fit to travel, and was hurried 
away to the German baths, without even be* 
holding her relations again, to whom, however, 
she was graciously permitted by her tyrant to write 
her farewells. To these he added a few civil 
words, assuring Mrs. Qlynne it was only by 
the strong advice of the doctor, who had 
positively forbidden all agitation for Gertrude, 
that he had refused his sanction to her visit- 
ing her mother and sisters before starting. 
He hoped when they returned to England 
her health would be permanently restored, and 
that the intercourse between the families might 
be resumed with comfort and satisfaction to 
all parties. 

Thus poor little Ina once more glided out of 
sight, leaving behind her nothing but sorrow- 
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ful memories, and fears for her future, which 
those who most loved her strove in vain to 
overcome. 

Nearly fifteen months passed away before she 
and her husband returned to England ; and when 
they dashed through London, en roiUe to Ar- 
mitage's Court, in the August of the following 
year, the Qlynnes were at the sea-side ; nor did 
the two families meet again till the following 
January, when Lady Armitage came up to town 
for medical advice. But these months had not 
passed without bringing about certain changes 
of feeling and circumstance. Mrs. Edgar had 
begun by thinking much about, and grieving 
greatly over, her gentle little daughter; but as 
time advanced, and the periodical letters brought 
the usual formal assurances that ^^ Gertrude was 
much the same," or "rather better," or "de- 
cidedly stronger of late," as the case might be, 
and friends and acquaintance, returning from 
abroad, reported that the Armitages' entertain- 
ments were quite the best and most recherchd in 
Rome, and that foreigners raved about cette 
chamiante MiUdij avec son teint de lya et de rosea. 
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et m belle chevelure (Tor ; when Sir Timothy Tip- 
toffe talked of having met her repeatedly at the 
Pitti Palace, with her husband, in perfect ecsta- 
Bies at the pictures; and the Hycourts spoke of 
having gone up Vesuvius in her company ; when 
Capt^ Westenra, of the Guards, mentioned 
having met her and Sir Rufus on the Lake of 
Como, and she was looking delicate, certainly, 
but lovely — ^perfectly lovely; when these things, 
I say, reached Mrs. Glynne's ears, flattering 
her maternal vanity, without wounding her feel- 
ings (for no one could expect her to be invited • 
to visit the young couple abroad), she began 
not only to think of Ina less painfully, but to 
think of her less often in any way. Thus, the 
salutary impression made at the time on the 
mind of this worldly woman, by the bitterness 
of her own self-reproaches, gradually wore ofif; 
and she, who had so cruelly sacrificed one 
daughter: to her selfish ambition, began to con- 
sider what she could effect in the same line for 
the other two, now about to make their dib}£t in 
society. 
Anne and Georgina Glynne were not less 
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handsome than Ina, but after a very difiFerent 
manner. They were on a larger scale, though 
still scarcely above the average height. Both 
were bniiiettes (taking after their father), with 
only a shade of difference in their dark eyes 
and beautiful silken hair; whilst Ina had her 
mother^s blue eyes and bright golden locks, an^ 
was, in fact, an exquisite miniature resemblance 
of that mother in her youth. In their child* 
hood, the younger girls had been frequently 
taken for twins, in spite of the thirteen months' 
difference there really was in their ages; but 
Gina had of late shot up in advance of her 
sister, and had, moreover, a look of espiiglerie 
in her sparkling black eyes, which was not 
observable in those of the somewhat graver 
Anne. 

They had begged so hard to be allowed to 
**come out" together, that Mrs. Edga^ had 
been obliged to wait till the younger had at- 
tained the age of seventeen and a half. Simple- 
minded, affectionate, and wrapped up in one 
another, but not particularly so in their mother, 
with whom their sympathies were not numerous 
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— possessing certain individualities of character^ 
unnecessary to particularise here, but which were 
perfectly well-known to their brothers, who 
idolized them, they enjoyed the pleasures of 
their age as such young creatures should, with- 
out any arrHre pensSe whatever, whilst their 
natures were so essentially pure, that Mrs. 
Qlynne's worldly lessons impressed them no 
more than rain-drops do cabbage-leaves, in the 
hollows of which useful vegetables they — the 
said drops — may rest any length of time, yet 
leave them as dry as before. Light-hearted and 
hopeful, confiding their innocent secrets to one 
another with a perfect, loving faith ; treating 
their maid with somewhat tob indulgent a 
familiarity, and striving to conceal her pecca- 
dilloes from her mistress; making no mystery 
of their pity for "poor darling Ina I" dreading 
even more than they detested their supercilious 
brother-in-law; longing, above all things, to be 
one day the happy mistresses of lovely country 
abodes, with creepers round the windows, flower- 
gardens and green-houses to look after, and poor 

people to visit such were Ina's two younger 
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sisters, of whom Anne was the most regularly 
handsome, and Gina the most brilliant and 
popular. Seen together, they looked doubly strik- 
ing, as is generally the case with good-looking 
girls of the same family; and quite a sensation 
was created when they first made their appear- 
ance in the London world, nor was any 
ball considered perfect without "the two pretty 
Glynnes." 

So, once more, Mrs. Edgar was in her glory, 
triumphing in their triumphs as she had done 
in those of Ina, and on the keen look-out 
for first-rate partis for them, as she had been 
in the case of the poor little sylph. The 
time had been when she had hoped that Lady 
Armitage would have materially aided her sis*- 
ters on the occasion of their d^hut — that her 
carriage, her house, her entertainments, the 
prestige of her chaperonage, and, above all, a 
portion of her wealth, would be at their ser- 
vice. But she had learnt better now. She 
knew that Sir Rufus would die sooner than 
suffer anything belonging to him to assist his 
wife's relations, and that, without him, that 
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wife could do little. What she could do, poor 
Ina did; and generously. She screwed and 
saved out of her own allowance, which was 
liberal enough (for Sir Rufus chose his wife 
tQ look like Lady Armitage of Armitage's 
Court), in order to send them presents through 
his sisters ; and Anne and Gina were all the 
better dressed for her gifts. 

Throughout the whole period of her absence 
abroad, it had been by means of Mrs. Gil- 
christ and Mrs. Startopp that anything positive 
had been known respecting Ina, who was 
constantly sending little tender messages to her 
mother and sisters, which Joanne or Maud 
delivered to Violet, Violet to me, and I to 
Mrs. Edgar. There was no love lost between 
the last-named lady and my wife, who could 
never forgive her for having effected such a 
marriage as Gertrude's. Nor was the feeling 
on Mrs. Edgar's part one whit more cordial 
towards Violet, whom she regarded as too ro- 
mantic and foolish to be a safe companion 
for her "giddy girls.'' She forbade those 
amiable children to see my wife alone; she 

S2 
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disliked to be remiDded that Mrs. Percie 
Harold was Sir Bafus's cousin. She was glad 
enough to make use of me when she wanted 
either my sympathy or services; but at other 
times the Glynne pride shrank from the idea 
of being connected with "the doctor." She 
was jealous, too, of our knowing so much more 
of Lady Armitage than she did herself, and 
indignant beyond measure at being compeUed 
to seek her information from us. We did 
know more; we knew many things it was not 
only kind but wise to conceal from the cal- 
culating lady. We weeded our intelligence, 
mercifully keeping back what would only have 
given pain if promulgated. Thus we knew, 
through Mrs. Startopp, that Sir Bufus had 
been wild, ever since his marriage, in his desire 
for an heir, and that certain disappointments 
to his hopes had been visited very heavily on 
poor Ina's innocent head. We knew, too, 
that now there was once more a prospect in 
the distance, and that when the pair came up 
to London in January, it was not only to 
make arrangements for the forthcoming event, 
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but to request my attendance and services on 
the occasion. So I was not surprised to see 
the baronet's card on mj hall table late one 
afternoon, nor to find the faded little beauty 
seated beside my Violet another day. 

Gertrude Armitage was faded indeed — in- 
describably careworn and oldened. There was 
a scared look in her sweet blue eyes, once as 
serene as the fairest of summer skies — an ex- 
pression of anxiety and distress ever on her 
countenance. Who could wonder? Her exist- 
ence was one continuance of trembling appre- 
hension— -one unceasing endeavour to avoid dis- 
pleasing Kim. That fear and that endeavour 
absorbed all other feelings. I think I never 
beheld in one human being such intense terror 
of another, as that with which this poor girl 
regarded the man to whom her mother had 
betrayed her. Her nature had always been a 
timid one — ^gentle, scrupulous, conscientious, 
prone to self-accusation. Sir Kufus had taught 
her not only to fear him, but to fear herself 
too. It was impossible she could love him; 
and she was always reproaching herself for 
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not doing so. She never spoke against him; 
she tried to close her ears when he was 
spoken against ; she had a morbid horror of 
alluding to, or even thinking of his faults. 
She served him faithfully, but with a blind self- 
devotion and dread that were inexpressibly sad 
to witness. 

"I don't wish mamma to be with me during 
the— the time," she said in low scared tones, as 
though afraid of being overheard, whilst the colour 
went and came in her poor pinched face; "Sir 
Bufus and she don't — ^somehow — quite get on^ 
Mamma is hot, you know ; and the fear of what 
might happen would make me so nervous. You 
will tell darling mamma why I think it best not to 
ask her to be there, Doctor Harold, Of course 
it is a great sacrifice — I can't deny that — ^" here 
the tears would force their way — " but it is best — 
oh! so very much best! Any dispute at — ^that 
time — would kill me, I think ; and perhaps — ^" 

She did not finish ; but I knew she was think- 
ing of another life, which would be more precious 
to her husband than her own blighted one. 

I am sorry to say Mrs. Edgar did not take what 
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I said on this matter altogether in the spirit that 
might have been wished. She chose to be hurt with 
her daughter, as well as furious with her daughter's 
husband ; and the words she uttered in her rage and 
mortification proved all tooclearly tome howentirely 
unfit she was to be a companion for that gentle 
creature, and how right Ina was in avoiding her 
society at this time. And when I saw how more 
and more unsatisfactory their intercourse was be- 
coming, from the angry pride of the elder lady 
and the nervous fear of quarrels of the younger, 
I resolved on sending Lady Armitage back to the 
country, there to remain as long as she could do 
so without risk. Sir Bufus, delighted to get her 
away from the vicinity of her own family, ac- 
quiesced at once in my recommendation ; but before 
he departed, I gave him very clearly to understand, 
through his sister Maud, that in my opinion his 
hopes of an heir mainly depended on the sort of 
life Lady Armitage might lead for the next few 
months; for what she needed was not medical 
advice, nor yet any kind of restraint, but tender- 
ness, indulgence, and soothing sympathy. I also 
informed him, in the clearest language pen could 
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form, that I would only undertake to attend his 
wife in her confinement, on conditiou that my 
authority were recognized as supreme in every 
matter relating to her, that Mrs. Beddoes should 
be the nurse employed, and that the presence, at 
any period, of any member of her own family in 
St. James's Square, or even that of Mrs. Harold, 
should be freely permitted. In answer to these 
somewhat arbitrary conditions, came the civilest of 
all possible notes from the baronet, acceding to 
everything I demanded, and giving me carte 
blanche as to Lady Armitage, whose constitution 
he was pleased to say I must know so much better 
than anyone else. And if he made it only too 
apparent that the safety of his heir, and not that 
of his heir^s mother, was what he had at heart, 
who can wonder? Was it not consistent with his 
whole character, as well as with my experience 
of it? 

So whilst Ina was keeping quiet at Armitage's 
Court, Mrs. Edgar was assiduously working at 
trimming her own and her daughters' dresses in 
the mornings, goin^ out wonderfully well got up, 
and with just a soupgon of rouge in the evenings, 
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and persistently filling a place uight after night 
on those dreary raised benches, where chaperons 
too often 

" fold the robe o'er secret pain," 



and doze so uncomfortably. And she watched 
very keenly the doings and flirtations of "the 
two pretty Glynnes," but seldom spoke of "my 
daughter Lady Armitage ;" or if asked about that 
absent sylph by some inquisitive, perhaps envious 
dowager, replied that "the dear child was far 
from strong — ahem — and she and Doctor Harold, 
who had attended her from childhood— oh! always 
— ^liad agreed to dispatch her to Armitage's Court 
— ^better there, you know, away from all this 
bustle and heat, and — till — ^yes, she was coming 
up then. Oh! of course — of course — ^no other 
arrangement could be thought of — the first time, 
and all— of course." 

And it was perfectly well known everywhere 
that Sir Eufus and his mother-in-law were two ; 
and that he kept that poor little wife of his 
entirely shut up from her relations, and never 
allowed her to see them ; and that she was 
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" miserable— oh ! miserable — quite broken-hearted, 
toy dear, with that man I" And in moments of 
unusual expansion, Mrs. Edgar would inform 
" Sister Skinner," or Lady Julia, that Sir Ruf us 
was ^' a b^te, a perfect brute, sister, I do assure 
you!" Whilst to Anne and Gina alone, in the 
outpourings of her own bed -room, she would de- 
clare that Ina herself was altered — '* become quite 
another person ! — ^never would she have ex- 
pected to see her turn her back on her own 
flesh and blood; but it was clear that she did 
so before she left town — quite clear; and Sir 
Rufus, brute as he was, was not the only person 
to blame in that house I" 

Which remarks, made in quite an acri- 
monious spirit, would elicit a volley of eager 
denials from the sisters, who never would be- 
lieve such things of darling Ina — never I never! 
— and would retire in tears to the cozy sitting- 
room (which had been hers, where they cripe-d 
the raven hair, discussed the favourite partners, 
and indulged Lard with the furtivQ joke), to 
lament over mamma's unjust way of viewing 
things, and poor, poor Ina's melajicholy fate. 
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who was always striving to please everybody, and 
couldn't please anybody ! 
Poor Ina, indeed ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIARLY in May the following announcement 
-" appeared in the newspapers : — 

" On the fifth instant, in St. James's Square, 
the wife of Sir Rufus Armitage, Bart., of Ar- 
mitage's Court, of a son and heir." 

" Alas ! how little do even the most reflective 
among us think of the varied emotions such 
announcements too often imply, or precede ! The 
hope, the dread, the endurance, the suspense, 
sometimes the cruel disappointment — worse, some- 
times, the desolating bereavement! A mother 
torn from a group of blooming children, a wife 
snatched from a despairing husband, who sits 
lonely at his board, and by his silent fireside, 
half paralysed by the blow that found him wholly 
unprepared. 
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In the present case all was fair and promise 
ing at first. Sir Rufus was transported with 
his heir (a fine, fiourishing infant^ apparently)^ 
and, for the first time in our acquaintance, con- 
descended to be markedly civil to me. Civil ! 
he was more, he was cordial, for him. To have 
presided at the birth of the Prince Royal of 
the House of Armitage, constituted, in his eyes, 
quite a claim to his sovereign favour; and I 
verily believe he would have knighted me on 
the spot, if he could have done so. I met his 
advances coolly enough. I detested as much as I 
despised the man ; and it enraged me to witness 
his indifference about his wife, and utter dis- 
regard for her feelings and comfort. He would 
stalk into the room adjoining hers a dozen times 
a day, to look at the infant, omitting even the 
form of asking after her; indeed, he betrayed, 
in the clearest manner, that, excepting as far 
as her health affected that of the child, he cared 
not whether she lived or died. His very servants 
detested him doubly for his brutality, and dis- 
cussed it pretty freely among themselves. Mrs. 
Beddoes, too, hated him, and thoroughly, as she 
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did most things, but she neither feared nor fell 
away from him as the rest did. She stood up 
.boldly against him, and held her own in his 
despite. And it was quite a curious thing to 
mark the influence exercised by the formal, old- 
fashioned nurse, over that supercilious lord of 
the creation, by the mere force of her strong 
moral courage. 

There are some people in whose eyes 
alone there is an inherent power of com- 
mand. Sir Bufus was one of these, and Mrs.. 
Beddoes was another. No refractory patient ever 
withstood her resolute glance; no pert nursery- 
maid ever dared disobey her. She knew her 
place and her duty, and allowed no one, gentle 
or simple, to interfere with either. *'She have 
such a spirit, Mrs. Beddoes have," the little under- 
housemaid, appointed to wait on her pro tern., ex- 
claimed, in awe-struck whispers, as she told how 
^^the nurse had held the door against Sir Bufus 
when he wanted to come in th' other morning 
with 's cigar in's 'and to see the hinfant," "I 
couldn't think of it, sir," Mrs. Beddoes said, 
planting herself right in the door-way, and fix- 
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ing her eye on the baronet, who made as though 
he would have walked through her little starched 
frame ; '^ on no account, sir. The doctor's orders 
IS precise, and my business is to see them carried 
out. No smoking allowed in these apartments. 
And — pardon me. Sir Rufus, but do I not see 
your after-breakfast cigar f " 

" I am not going in there," Sir Rufus said very 
sternly, all indignant amazement at her daring to 
oppose Aim, • " I came to see my — ^my son, and 
shall not remain two moments." 

" Excuse me, sir, but I must take the liberty 
of remarking that it can't be done. The com- 
municating aperture of these apartments is about 
to be opened for ventilational purposes, and the 
smell of tobacco would be highly objectionable 
in my lady's delicate emergency. I'm even sur- 
prised you should contemplate the idea/' Mrs^ 
Beddoes added, eyeing the gentleman defiantly. 

"But I tell you it is my son I am come 
to—" 

"Sir, the son comes altogether secondary in 
these cases to the mother ; as is but fitting and 
appropriate, considering all she has to undergo. 
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Yoar little gentleman has jnst been partaking of 
refreshment as good as gold^ and — " 

^' I must see him, if you please. Be good enough 
to let me pass. You can keep the door shut be* 
tween the rooms, whilst I am in this one ; but 
I will come in !" 

"Excuse me, Sir Rufus; not while Tm here 
myself ; or if you do, I go out for good and all. 
Oh I dear me, instantum ! For," added Mrs. Bed- 
does, putting her case logically, " if I'm stationed 
here by a higher medical authority to see certain 
given orders carried out, why, I must either carry 
them out, or myself. Or — ^myself. That's evi- 
dent to the meanest capacity." 

And she looked more steadily than ever at 
the baronet, who was looking with equal steadi- 
ness and increased wonder at her. She to talk 
to him of mean capacities, almost as though his 
own were one 1 Here was a thing indeed 1 

There was a moment's pause, as those t^o re- 
garded one another ; and Fanny, the little house- 
maid, peeped through the hinges of the door, and 
absolutely quaked with fear. "Mrs. Beddoes 
have a spirit indeed!" said she to herself. 
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"Your leaving is not to be thought of /' Sir 
Knfus replied, with lofty condescension; "we 
coald not dispense with you on any account. 
To whom could I entrust my son? But pray, 
when am I to be permitted to see him?" 

"Well, Sir Bufus, when you are — shall we 
say — ^purified I" Mrs. Beddoes rejoined, swaying 
a magnificent curtsy in acknowledgment of the 
baronet's surrender. " It goes against me to em- 
ploy such a term to a gentleman, but the word's 
expressive, and to the point." 

" You seem to object to smoking." 

" That," said she, argumentatively, untying the 
strings of her snow-white apron, "is altogether an- 
other phase of the question. I may object to 
tobacco smoke myself ; I may consider it an un- 
cleanly practice, sanatorily destructive to the 
teeth and gums, as well as the coats of the sto- 
mach. Perhaps I do; but that's not the point 
at issue. This is the point. Society at the pre- 
sent time is in an artificial state, and our nerves 
are affected by that artificial state. In a condi- 
tion of pure nature we might, as fallible crea- 
tures, be altogether different ; and under delicate 
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maternal contiDgencies we might not be affected 
by tobacco smoke. Tm not prepared to say. On 
the other hand^ yon may urge that in a state 
of pure nature the male subject wouldn't smoke 
at all. Possibly not. Fm not prepared to say 
that neither. But/' said Mrs. Beddoes, sum- 
ming up the whole, and turning her head a lit- 
tle on one side, like an intelligent parrot, so as 
to cover the baronet with one shrewd steady 
eye, under which his own quailed, *^I should 
judge that our first parents did not smoke." 

And thereupon she tied her apron-strings with 
a jerk, as much as to intimate that that point 
was altogether unanswerable. 

The baronet's anger had vanished, swallowed 
up, as it were, in his surprise. He could scarcely 
remember the time when such a thing as oppo- 
sition had occurred to him in his own house be- 
fore. He could mesmerise everyone in it, with 
those prominent, hard eye-balls of his; but on 
this shrivelled old woman he seemed unable to. 
produce the slightest effect. She returned him 
stare for stare — nay, she actually out-stared him. 
Her small glittering optics looked full and de- 
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fiantly Into his^ and throagh to his very brain. 
He believed she saw what was going on there, 
and scorned it, and him. And although he hated, 
he respected her for standing up against him. 

That was his first and last passage of arms 
with Mrs. Beddoes. From that day he treated 
her with marked politeness, and yielded to all 
her regulations. From that day she forced 
him into an outward semblance of attention 
to his wife. She ignored his anxiety about 
the child, till she had reported at length on 
the state of the mother. She commanded 
him, as it were, to be solicitous about Lady 
Armitage, and made the well-doing of the heir 
dependent in his mind on hers. 

"Oh I dear me. Doctor Harold," she ob- 
served to me one day, with considerable agita- 
tion of the corkscrew ringlets, " we must do 
things orderly in this world ; and in Delicate 
Contingencies doubly so — doubly so. The mo- 
ther first, the dear lamb afterwards. And Sir 
Kufus is quite free to frighten his own family 
into fits, if he arid they think proper ; but he 
won't get the better of me." 

T 2 
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Nor did he. 

I have not yet spoken of the sweet young 
mother, or of her delight in her new-found 
treasure. The remembrance calls forth quite a 
tender grief in my bosom. She seemed in a 
manner bom again with that new life. She 
took the fragile being into her poor bruised 
hearty and held it there with an indescribable 
passion of love and fear. She thought of it, 
and prayed for it unceasingly. She gloated 
over its unconscious beauty ; she wondered at 
the mercy of its helpless existence. Her sor- 
row lay down, hushed as it were in its pre- 
sence. This child was hers — her very own. 
She might love this without fear of evil con- 
sequences. Surely her husband could not be 
jealous of his son ! 

It was beautiful, it was touching, to see the 
two tiny faces side by side — the babe asleep, 
the mother turned so that she might catch a 
glimpse of it lying on her pillow. It was 
good to see Gertrude's eyes then, full of an 
ineffable love for the human being, a still 
more intense adoration of the Great Creator, 
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who had laid this blessing on her bosom. 
After those years of trouble and of strife^ she 
rested in a heaven of calm. Her soul was 
once more at peace. 

Alas! that peace was not long to last. Even 
now a dark sorrow was at hand — crouching at 
her very door. 

This child^ healthy and well constituted as 
it had seemed at first^ was speedily attacked 
by symptoms of which I had never seen but 
one precisely similar case, and that ended 
fatally. The disease was a species of spasmodic 
croup, coming on suddenly, without apparent 
cause, highly dangerous whilst it lasted, 
setting all care, all remedies, at defiance. For 
a little while we were able to keep the know- 
ledge of this anxiety from Lady Armitage; 
but such love as hers was not to be long 
deceived; and from the moment she discovered 
the danger, her own strength began to fail. 
I had called in Dr. Unguent, more to satisfy 
the exigeance of the baronet, and share my 
own responsibilities, than from any doubt as to 
the proper treatment of the case; and he 
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agreed with me in the necessity (seeing the 
mother^s condition) of procuring another nurse 
for the child. This was accordingly done, and 
with all success. Yet still from day to day, 
and from hour to hour, we feared, if we did 
not actually look for, its death ; though in 
the intervals between these sudden attacks, 
which sometimes would not recur for four^and- 
twenty hours together, it fed well, and did 
not 8n£Fer. I need not say that it was never 
left unwatched for a single moment; for when 
the fits were . upon it, it was in imminent 
danger of suffocation. 

Under that terrible trial, the character of 
each parent manifested itself much as might 
have been expected. Gertrude, tender, gentle, 
and submissive, wearied heaven with prayers 
on her child's behalf. Sir Bufus, fierce and 
unreasonable with the harassed attendants, was 
even disposed to reproach the Great Creator, 
rather than to supplicate His mercy. Yet 
still with this violent, selfish man, Mrs. Bed- 
does sought to keep up the restraint she had first 
established, and to a certain extent, succeeded. 
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One ni^ht somewhat late (I had been there 
twice before that day), the faithful creature 
followed me into the outer room, when I had 
finished with mj patients, desiring to speak 
to me alone. I may mention that the child 
had been free from any attack for several 
hours, and was then sleeping quietly; but I 
considered Lady Armitage's state very far from 
satisfactory. 

"Doctor Harold," Mrs. Beddoes said, having 
first carefully closed the door between the 
rooms, "it's not often I give in, you'll allow 
— ^I don't know as ever I gave in before 
during the whole of my professional incum- 
bency. And there never was a case, if we 
set aside that of your own dear lady — ^bless 
her! — ^in which it goes so in opposition to my 
sense of — of professional duty, for to give in, 
as the present. But I regret to say it's come 
to that, sir. I've been fighting against it for 

the last three days, and I find I'm 

There's a limit to all things in this sublunary 
scene ; and there's a limit to me. A limit even 
to we," 
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And as though in corroboration of her words, 
she sank down on the nearest chair, whilst I 
stared at her in dismay. For I doubt whether 
I had ever seen Mrs. Beddoes indulge in the 
luxury of the sitting posture before. She was 
unusually pale; her little twinkling eyes were 
strangely dim, and dark leaden circles sur- 
rounded them. Her pulse was both feeble and 
rapid. I reproached myself with my neglect 
of the indefatigable creature. I had been so 
taken up with my patients, that I had entirely 
overlooked their nurse. 

"You must give in, indeed," I said; "and 
at once." 

"To-morrow morning," she replied, stoutly; 
"not an instant previous. A recumbent pos- 
ture is all that is required for to-night, on 
the sofa, in a well-aired blanket. And it'll 
ease my mind to consider over the instruc- 
tions I should wish to bequeath for to-morrow, 
when you'll bring Esther, I hope, sir. I should 
prefer Esther in the present case, to any 
regular official on yoiu* list. It's a delicate 
case," Mrs. Beddoes added, meditatively untying 
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her apron-strings, and taming her head on 
one side; "a ve-ry delicate case. Tact and 
tenderness required with the mother, poor 
darling, in-cessant watch over the precarious 
lamb, and — ^*' here she tried to straighten her- 
self sternly, as she sat, and tied the strings 
with a jerk, *' downright determination with 
the detestable father. Oh 1 dear me — adamant. 
Nothing less than adamant with him. Or — 
he'd knock you down at your own door, and 
before you'd time to consider of it, he'd be at 
the cradle, and a- nursing of the infant by the 
leg or the arm, I shouldn't wonder, for he's 
as awkward as he's meddling. You'd hardly 
credit it. Doctor Harold, but he actually com- 
menced by invading these apartments without 
so much as knocking. I put a condign end 
to that with the nighi>-bolt. Oh! of course. 
But you're sensible, sir, it's not everyone on 
your official list that would have the principle 
to be granite, or— K)r adamant with such a 
Turk as that; and presents and perquisites 
looming in the perspective. Now, Esther, she'll 
do what you direct, and what I direct— oh I 
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punctual. And my late dear mother always 
said, ^ If you can't do a thing yourself, the next 
best thing ' " 

^^Is to get some one you can trust, to see 
it done. Exactly; and the late Doctor — ^*' I 
interrupted myself — I would spare her that 
eminent ghost as she was ill — **your late 
mother was perfectly right, Mrs. Beddoes, and 
I shall desire Mrs. Highty to see you go to bed 
at once." 

But Mrs. Beddoes was so indignant at this 
turning of her late mother^s words against her- 
self, and represented herself as so deeply 
wounded internally, at the bare idea of Mrs. 
Highty interfering with Aer, that I was obliged 
to satisfy myself with her positive promise to 
pass the night "recumbently on the sofy 
in her ladyship's room," with an attendant to 
sit up, and carry out my and her orders. 
Meanwhile, I hurried off, to endeavour to 
secure Esther for the morrow, even at that 
advanced hour ; a point I was fortunate enough 
to succeed in effecting at last, though not 
without considerable delay, she and the other 
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inmates of her lodging having retired to 
bed. 

I found her the next morning punctually 
awaiting me in the hall in St. James's Square, 
and after giving her certain hints respecting 
the cases she was called in to attend, which 
she took with her usual quick sagacity, we 
proceeded together upstairs. At the door of 
the dressing-room we encountered Fanny, the 
little under-housemaid, who, with a flushed 
face and watery eyes, informed me that 
they had had such a night! — oh! such a 
night ! 

^^Mrs. Beddoes, she was a-taken ill not two 
hours after you left, sir," the little maid said, 
^^ and fainted away in our arms, stone dead ; and 
we all thought she were dead, and was a-going 
to send for you again, when she come to just 
a little, and was took up-stairs to bed, where 
she is at the present, a'most as bad as ever. 
And Sir Bufus, he was so angry when he hear 
it — mad a'most — ^and he kep' saying whatever 
would the baby do without her? And he's been 
up half the night, coming and going, and in 
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and oat5 to look at it. And sure enough it 
did have a 'tack, but, mercifully, not so bad 
as some. And— oh, dear! we was all so 
frightened — and Mrs. Highty, she had hysterics 
with the turn it gave her. And my lady, she 

a'most went into fits, when she see Sir Bufus 

• 

comin' in, in 's dressing-gown, and sat up in 
bed, and screeched — and he scolded her — oh 1 
dreadful! — and then she screeched worse than 
ever, and we couldn't quieten her, not by ever 
so. And she kep' shrieking out for Nurse Bed- 
does to come and see if baby was alive, and — 
oh, dear ! you might hear her across the square 
— ^and at last we were obliged to tell her nurse 
were ill, and — never was such a night ! — never !" 
And Fanny sobbed at her own description, 
and followed me into the dressing-room to add, 
in a scared whisper, that, "Sir Rufus, he were 
with my lady now — my lady would have the 
cradle move to her bedside after that 'tack — 
and Sir Rufus, he were a-watching of it now, 
his own self — ^and my lady was asleep ; the fust 
time she'd closed her eyes since yesterday morn- 
ing; and ^" 
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Whilst the girl was still speaking, Sir Rufus 
came out, having, doubtless, heard me enter. 
He was in his dressing-gown, unshaven, worn, and 
haggard ; looking more like a man of sixty than 
one of thirty-nine. 

"Ohl Doctor Harold," he cried, "the child 
has had another attack in the night, though 
not a very severe one ; and Mrs. Bed- 
does '' 

He had no time to finish his^ speech. With 
a shriek that will live in my memory to my 
dying day — a shriek more horrible than any- 
thing that ever sounded in my ears before, 
some one rushed from behind me, and sprang 
upon the baronet, like a blood-hound on some 
wild animal. 

" You at last !" a hoarse, unearthly voice cried, 
in short, furious, broken gasps. " I've found you, 
have I ? You monster 1 — at last I — ^you monster ! 
My child's father — who killed it! Yes — ^he'd 
been alive, but for you! — and he was starved. 
— starved to death — and I swore a dreadful oath 
on his grave, that I'd have your life for his — 
I did — ^your life, you wicked, false monster! 
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And I hunted you, and hunted you, and couldn't 
find you — ^you kept close — ^but I've found you 
now, monster! For you are one — false, and 
vile, and cruel. You made believe to marry 
me, and didn't — ^you brought me to shame and 
beggary — me, an honest man's daughter — and I 
thought you were my true husband! Ha! it's 
your child that's sick, is it ? — ^your wife I was to 
nurse ? But I tell you your child '11 die — ^it'U die I 
No child of y<virs could live and prosper. The 
sins of the fathers is visited on the children, and 
your sins — faugh! Your child won't live, I 
tell you — it 'ud be unjust ! Mine didn't, because 
it was yours! No — ^it'll die, and you shall die 

with it ! — I'll have your life ^*' 

As these words came rattling — ^gasping from 
Esther^s throat, she tore and clutched at Sir 
Bufus with stroDg, savage, furious hands. In 
far less time than I now take to tell it, his 
face, his neck, were streaming with blood. She 
plucked out his hair by handsful — she dug her 
nails deep into his flesh — she worried him like a 
tigress worrying its prey. She ended by fasten- 
ing on his throat, as though resolved to 
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squeeze the breath out of him then and there 
— and the powerful man could no more shake 
her off than if he had been an infant in her 
grasp. 

At the first burst of her voice — ^her first 
furious spring from behind me — I had been 
paralysed by the suddenness of the attack. 
The gentle, quiet nurse was suddenly trans- 
formed into a demon. But the words that 
came shrieking from her livid lips speedily 
enlightened me. The whole cruel case was 
before me in a moment — all her wrongs — ^all 
her ruin. I threw myself upon her, and with 
my whole power strove to drag her from the 
object of her wild rage. The housemaids, the 
wet-nurse, the lady's-maid, and others, attracted 
by the unearthly sounds in that chamber, came 
rushing in from Lady Armitage's room and 
the passage. Some, after a moment's horror- 
struck pause, strove to aid me; whilst others 
ran screaming from the room. But such was 
the almost superhuman strength which frenzied 
passion lent the unhappy woman, that it was 
some moments before our united efforts could 
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succeed in wresting from her the object of 
her fury, who, more than half-throttled, white 
with fear and agony, and bleeding desperately 
from countless wounds, could only utter hoarse, 
inarticulate sounds and groans of horror. He 
was freed, however, at last; and half supported, 
half hustled from the apartment; whilst Esther, 
foaming fearfully at the mouth, fell back in 
convulsions so terrible, that I literally expected 
every moment to be her last. Nor do I doubt 
now that she would have expired in those 
paroxysms, but for my being at hand to aid 
her, with the aid of others. 

As soon as she was in a condition to be 
removed without danger to her life, she was 
conveyed, still half insensible, from the room, 
where fearful tracks of blood marked the de- 
parture of her enemy before her. And I 
ordered the scared housekeeper, who with many 
others had hurried to the scene, to have a cab 
procured, and, with the butler, accompany the 
unfortunate creature to my house, where she 
was to be left in charge of my wife. Then 
I bethought me of my patients in the adjoin- 
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ing chamber, left in their need without any 
responsible nurse whatever. 

I hurried into Lady Armitage's bedroom. 
All was silent and still — no attendant there. 
The first glance told me her bed was empty 
— the second showed me the poor lady her- 
self, standing in the middle oF the room, 
white as her trailing garments, staring with 
glittering, unnatural, wide-open eyes. 

" Lady Armitage !" I cried, horror-struck, 
*^what — what are you doing? This is fear- 
fully wrong. Betum to your bed immedi- 
ately T 

I looked and spoke sternly, and she shivered 
under my gaze. 

" Oh I don't scold me — ^you !" she exclaimed, 
joining her hands, and crouching before me — 
"not you!" Then raising herself, and ap- 
preaching nearer, she added with a strange 
air of mystery, "Til tell you a secret, for 
you won't betray me. rm going to leave him 
I was told all about it last night in a dream 
— that I was to die — and baby was to die! 
Little darling! And we shall be in Heaven 
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together. I was so glad— oh ! so glad ! For 
I couldn't live with that man longer — he's too 
wicked, and too cruel. He's been killing some 
one in the next room — I — I heard him! He 
would treat baby badly, as he does me. And 
listen — put your ear down — ^he might beat him, 
and I couldn't bear that, you know; so it's 
much better as it is — ^much better." 

Alas! her condition was all too clear to me 
now. 

"Lady Armitage," I cried, trying to force 
her back, "return to your bed this moment." 

" Oh ! I will ! — I will !" she replied piteously ; 
" don't scold me — not you — not you — ^I'll go- 
but come and look at my darling first. I 
took him, and pressed him to my bosom so — ^" 
she laid her hands against her chest — "and — 
he died! It was best, you know, as he was 
to die — best to save him from that wicked 
man — and he just opened his dear eyes, and 
looked at me — such a look! I think he meant 
to tell me not. to be long after him — in his 
way, you know. And I believe he said a 
prayer before he went — ^I seem — ^" she passed 
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her hand over her brow with a weary, puzzled 
look — ^^I seem to have forgotten all mine 
somehow. Bat he didn't suffer — oh! Pm sure 
he didn't suffer — and he's in Heaven now! 
And I'm soon going there myself — ^very soon. 
I heard him killing some one in there — ^I'm 
sure I did; and he'd have killed baby before 
long. But Tve crossed his little hands upon 
his bosom — so, and he looks so lovely — an 
angel — he is one, you know— come and see my 
angel — come !" 

And beckoning me with her transparent 
hand, and a horrible smile upon her face, she 
glided to the cradle beside her bed, and bend- 
ing over it, kissed the child within, and stood 
pointing. 

And there, lying on its back — the bed-clothes 
turned a little down — lay the heir of the 
Armitages; its hands crossed upon its breast, 
as she had said — its e^es closed — ^still warm — 
dead! 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

lll'Y presence of mind did not fail me in 
-"-*- that fearful time. I saw at once what 
I had to do. 

"Go back to bed, Lady Armitage," I cried, 
turning to the poor creature, who, with a 
strange, wild light in her large eyes, stood by 
turns regarding me, and that still waxen 
image, which was no longer anything now. 
"Return to bed at once; you well know you 
ought never to have quitted it. You were 
conscious you were doing wrong. What 
would Sir Bufus say if he knew itt Now, 
if you attempt but to speak another word, I 
send for him, and tell him all. People under 
your circumstances never speak — never rise 
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from their beds as you have done. They are 
docile — they lie quiet and silent." 

I spoke with extreme severity — nay, with 
even the appearance of anger. And, staring, 
trembling with a kind of affrighted wonder, 
the poor creature obeyed me, and suffered me 
to lead her back to bed. 

'^Remember," I said, when she was once 
more established there, holding up my hand 
with a stem, warning gesture, and fixing her 
with that peremptory gaze by which the 
healthy intellect at once asserts its supremacy 
over that which is wandering and infirm 
— "remember, one word more, and I call Sir 
Rufus." 

Too well I knew the power of that threat 
over the poor crazed creature, who shook with 
fevered terror under her coverings. 

And now ensued a scene that baffles all 
description. Never may I be present at such 
another! The horror and consternation of the 
servants when they discovered what had be- 
fallen ; and more especially of Lady Armitage's 
immediate attendants, who, appalled and con- 
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science-stricken^ listened with white faces to 
my reproaches (and I took care not to spare 
them), for having left the infant alone, con- 
traiy to my reiterated orders — my warnings 
that a single moment's inattention might cost 
it its life ; the infuriated despair of the baronet, 
when a note from me acquainted him with 
the death of his heir (for no one of his 
household durst be the bearer of such news, 
and I would not leave Lady Armitage, even 
for an instant); the language in which he 
gave vent to his feelings, when, all bandaged 
and bloody, he rushed up to the dressing- 
room, where I had moved the infant, and 
swore and stormed at the terrified attendants, 
till they retreated, appalled at his presence; 
the curses he bestowed on the fiend who had 
attacked him, and whom he at first persisted 
in accusing of having been instrumental in 
his son's death — (had she not said it should 
die?) — ^the whole scene was one too shocking almost 
to think of, much more to attempt to relate. 
I listened to his words in silence — ^in his mad- 
ness he rushed in to me, and reproached me 
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too, as though the issues of life and death 
rested in mj hands. I regarded him as in 
a manner bereft of reason, and kept a de- 
termined eye npon him, which certainly restrained 
him within some bounds* And only when his 
rage had to a certain extent spent itself, did I 
condescend to explain, in a few stem words, 
that Esther had never even beheld his infant, 
which had expired whilst she was herself under 
my hands, in imminent danger of death ; and 
considering the nature of its disease, there had 
never been, as I had repeatedly informed him, 
but a very small chance of its living. This 
turned his fury upon me. I had neglected 
his child for the sake of a mad woman, 
whom he believed I had brought to his house 
purposely to insult and outrage him — a crea- 
ture who, if she had her deserts, would be 
hanged, or sent to the galleys for life — had she 
not attempted his? But he would prosecute 
her — yes, he was fully resolved to prosecute 
her, and then I should seel I had not only treated 
him shamefully — shamefully ; I had grossly failed 
in my professional duty, and was, he con- 
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sideredy answerable hut I could endure no 

more. 

"Silence," I thundered, "not another word. 
When I see a fellow-creature in danger of death, 
that fellow-creature I do my best to aid, no matter 
who or what he be. And as for the unfortunate 
woman, whose cruel wrongs I have long* been 
acquainted with, though I never knew till this 
morning who was their guilty author, prosecute 
her by all means. I can wish nothing better, for 
then the whole world will know her story, and — 
know you. But never dare to breathe her name 
in my presence. Rather think of the wife who 
lies there before you crushed—- destroyed by your- 
self — afraid to look even upon your wicked face 
(she had hidden hers under the bed-clothes on 
his entrance), and in whose presence you shall 
not remain another instant. Oh, man! man!. a 
heavy burden of reproach lies on your soul, as 
regards these two victims." 

With that I motioned him to the door. He 
turned, and departed, not daring to answer, nor 
even to look at me, yet muttering curses as he 
went. 
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Bat I never quitted Gertrade till I had seen 
my Violet established by her bedside — ^Violet^ the 
only living sotd to whom I confided all. She 
undertook the care and nursing of that poor 
crazed creature — crazed by terror and cruelty; 
she stood between her and her tyrant, and no 
ears but her tender and sympathizing ones heard 
the words that fell from the white wandering lips 
during the fearful hours that succeeded* 

Several of Sir Kufus's servants gave him warn- 
ing that day* They could not remain, they said, 
under the roof of such a gentleman, or run the 
risk of witnessing such scenes as had passed 
there. More than one departed before night, 
sacrificing a month's wages rather than sleep again 
in that house* I verily believe the few who staid 
did so out of love to the sweet gentle wife, whom 
every one pitied* As for the baronet, finding 
himself almost unattended in his misery and acute 
bodily suffering (for his wounds were fearfully 
severe), he departed for Armitage's Court, carry- 
ing with him the body of his heir, which he laid 
with infinite pomp beside his ancestors in the 
family vault* His mother, hearing he was alone. 
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harried down to take part in the melancholy 
ceremony, and bear him company afterwards. 
Even that old woman, heartless and crabbed as 
she was, had one redeeming point^-one human 
tenderness — she loved her son, although it is 
much to be doubted whether that affection were 
either valued or returned by the selfish man, who 
manifested not the slightest satisfaction at her 
arrival, though he moodily suffered her to remain 
in the house. 

Gertrude Armitage did not die, as I had 
thought for many days she would certainly 
do. Such a release was not for her. She 
struggled through the days and nights of fear- 
ful delirium that succeeded the scenes I have 
described — through the weakness that was their 
consequence — she struggled through all, poor 
bruised creature, and recovered, to encounter 
fresh trials and fresh sufferings. Her own 
family indeed surrounded her now — ^her hus- 
band's sisters vied with her own in kindness 
and sjmipathy, but she derived no comfort from 
any of them. Her heart was buried in the grave 
of her child. 
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"Ah! pray for me!" she would sometimes say- 
to Violet, pressing her hands on her heart — " pray 
for me that I may be able to do my duty to the 
end, and bear thxxt loss. Life seems so long — so 
long to look forward to. I may live to three- 
score years and ten, and how can I endure those 
years without himf Oh ! my darling ! my dar- 
ling! My little lost love! Would that I were 
lying in his grave !" 

And she would throw herself on my wife's 
bosom, and moan and wail, till it half broke that 
gentle creature's heart to hear her — but she rarely 
shed a tear. 

All recollection of that fearful morning had 
departed from her poor torn mind — all, save one 
remembrance of unutterable horror, which for 
weeks afterwards would be constantly recurring — 
blanching her cheek, and causing her to shiver, 
as though in fever — a vision, as it were, of mon- 
strous serpents writhing and coiling round her 
bed, urged on by her tyrant to spring upon and 
seize her, and only restrained from doing so by 
the Bible that lay upon her pillow. Except this 
single strange delusion, which she could scarcely 
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believe was one^ all was dark in her soul as 
regarded that time. From the hour of her in- 
fant's seizure in the night, when Sir Rufus 
had rushed violently into her room, her reason 
seemed to have departed, scared away, as it 
were, by the double shock. It was the first 
time she had ever seen her child in one of 
these attacks; and she always believed this par- 
ticular one had proved fatal to the infant. It 
was not till long afterwards that she discovered 
it had survived till morning; and then only 
through her maid, who, goaded by some more 
than common violence on the part of Sir Rufus, 
told her all that occurred on that fearful day, 
and described the frightful scene that had taken 
place with Esther, thus accounting for scars 
and seams on the baronet's person, of which 
his poor little wife had never been able to divine 
the cause. 

Ina no sooner learnt this melancholy history, 
than she enclosed to Violet a letter for Esther, 
in which she prayed that poor victim, with many 
kindly words, to accept the half of her own 
yearly allowance — an offer I need hardly say 
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the other positively refused, though not without 
tears of gratitude and grief. For Esther had 
been full of agonized repentance ever since she 
recovered her consciousness, and had never been 
able to forgive herself for yielding, in the dreadful 
manner she had done, to her furious and re- 
vengeful feelings. She accused herself of oc- 
casioning the death of the infant — of having 
been basely ungrateful to Heaven, and to us, 
and — ever the creature of impulse — condemned 
herself as even more guilty than the wicked 
cause of all her sorrows. Indeed, it was very 
long ere she regained anything like the peace 
of mind that had been hers before these events, 
which re-opened all her wounds, and caused them 
to throb and bleed afresh. I need scarcely say 
that Sir Rufus never dared to prosecute her for 
the assault. He thought better of that inten- 
tion, possibly reflecting that the world, when it 
came to learn her case, might deem the injuries 
he had inflicted somewhat greater than those he 
had endured, though of the latter he will bear the 
marks to his dying day. 

Poor Mrs. Beddoes required very careful nurs- 
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ing during the first serious illness of her active 
and useful life; nor did she ever recover her 
strength, as it had been before that time. Per- 
haps she had taxed it too much in the service 
of her favourite, Ls^^j Armitage — ^perhaps years 
had begun to tell upon her. Certain it is that 
from that period she was forced, however un- 
willingly, to think of herself as well as of her 
patients, and could no longer pique herself on 
being (physically, at least), as much adamant as 
lieretofore. 

When Gertrude's recovery had advanced suf- 
ficiently, I offered to write to her husband, and 
prescribe for her a few weeks' sojourn with her 
own family at the sea-side. It seemed to me 
that nothing would be so likely to soothe her 
as such a change. But, to my surprise, she at 
once negatived my proposal. She would re- 
join Sir Rufus, she said, with' a dogged determi- 
nation, quite unlike her former self. Sir Buf us 
was her husband, and her duty lay with him: 
that was, if he wished her company. And against 
the advice of her sisters-in-law, the reproaches 
of Mrs. Edgar, who was desperately hurt and 
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offended at her refusal, and the tearful remon- 
strances of her own sisters, she wrote to the 
baronet, intimating her readiness to join him at 
Armitage's Court, if it pleased him to receive 
her. It did not please hiip. He chose rather 
to go abroad again ; and abroad he presently went, 
passing only one night in St. James's Square, 
and carrying with him the faded, spiritless wife, 
whose beauty was so entirely gone, that one 
asked oneself with wonder how it could ever have 
existed. 

So the secret of that dreadful time — if there 
were one — rested with Violet and myself; nor 
did it ever transpii'e. Doctor Unguent, who was 
summoned by Sir Rufus to prescribe for his 
wounds — he would have expired rather than 
employ me — saw the dead infant, and observed, 
with a shrug, that he had never expected it to 
live; indeed, it had. been a matter of marvel 
to him that it had struggled on so long. Thus 
every one acquiesced, as it were, in the belief, 
accepted from the first, that it perished in one 
of those attacks. What more natural*? It had 
been in constant and imminent danger for many 
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days, from a complaint, one of the peculiarities 
of which is that it comes on suddenly, and with- 
out previous warning. It had died, at last, to 
all appearance instantaneously — ^in the absence 
of everyone save its mother. Was it not the 
necessary inference that it died of that disease? 

But I, as I pursued my ordinary avocations, 
and made my round of professional visits, found 
myself for ever recurring to the fearful* question. 
How did that child die f 

Had that poor crazed creature — crazed as much 
by overwhelming terror, as by anxiety, and a 
long course of endurance, imagined merely, that 
she pressed out, against her tender bosom, the 
soft breath of her loved one's life, which disease 
had already for ever arrested, or — ^had she in 
that acute^ mania which sometimes seizes upon 
women, transforming the gentlest and most loving 
among them into an irresponsible maniac, really 
done that which she had so darkly described to me ? 

Who can tell ? 
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